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The Old Order 


HE Siekintinh that ex-Senator Elihu Root might 
be the next Republican nominee for President 
brought out many interesting harkings back to. other 


years. Mr. Root disavowed the idea and there was’ 
in his speech a mournful note of. the dulce-est-pro- 
patria-mori strain. 


With an expression of heroic resignation, such as 
we imagine lights up the face of a submarine captain 


as he lowers himself into the narrow hold of his ves-. 


sel, and pulls the hatch down over him, preparatory 


to a sortie*into regions strewn thick with hidden and 


incalculable dangers, he said: 


Time was when we thought only what were the 
great underlying principles. Now I hear the 
postulates are all denied. | 


Continuing, with a simplicity which suited the 


occasion but deceived none who were present, he ex-. 


claimed: 


Who is the man who can bring us back to the 
true principles? 
indeed, if the direction is BACK? It ‘was 
one of the greatest lawyers in the history of juris- 
prudence, Jeremy Bentham, who once described the 


legal profession as “the science of being methodically 


ignorant of what everybody knows.” 

Dolefulness seemed to pervade the gathering. 
With a brave but futile attempt at pleasantry, Ex- 
Judge Cullen appealed to Mr. Root, if overwhelmed 
at the approaching constitutional convention with the 
demand for equal suffrage, at least to restrict the 
vote to women who were comely. This flash of play- 
fulness was only for a moment. It was clearly seen 
that this distinguished, jurist and retired judge was 
deeply impressed with the crisis that society and its 
danger-girt institutions face in the convention. This 
is a myopia with which jurists who are particularly 
distinguished and Tadges who have passed the age of 
retirement have always been afflicted. 

But Mr. Root stands in little need of Judge.Cul- 


len’s admonition to stand firm against “the rash and. 


radical tendencies of today.” It is assumed that Mr. 
Root will preside, but among those present, in whose 


_ hearts no poison of innovation lurks, will be Lem 


Smith, Blue-eyed Billy Sheehan, Ray Smith of Syra- 
cuse, DeLancy Nicoll, John Stanchfield, and the 
valiant young Senator just elected, Jimmy Wads- 
worth. So lift up your hearts, ye quaking sentries 
(and affluent beneficiaries) of “the true principles.” 
The cohorts will not fail you. They will buckle on 


_ their armor and if they can control the not unruly | 


‘by about three thousand plurality. His defeat was 


| Charles H: Sergel and John Siman, both Progressives 


for the offices respectively of City Treasurer and City 


| for Municipal Court Judge. 


The Fatherland replies: 


gathering they will lead you-in the only diréetion in 
which they have ever led, and in the only direction 
in which you can move, and that is “back.” 


An Illinois Mix-Up 


(CHICAGO faces an election on April 6th. The 
situation is not satisfactory. Judge Olson, the 
nearest to a fusion candidate, was defeated in the 
Republican primaries by William Hale Thompson” | 


not necessary and was due to the mismanagement 
of his campaign. Although Olson was defeated, 


and fusion candidates at the Republican primaries 


Clerk, were overwhelmingly nominated, as was also 
Hosea W. Wells, Republican and fusion candidate 


The nomination of- Thompson not only put the 
usion movement, so-called, out of business for this. 
election, but it placed the Progressives in an embar- 
rassing position. Progressive leaders felt before the 
primaries that they could not support Thompson, and 
most of them still hold that view, although a number 
of the ward leaders are supporting him, with a 
desire to elect the Progressives on ‘the 
ticket. 

Unfortunately, the religious issue is injected. 
Thompson raised it against Olson, although Olson ° 
and his. family are Protestants. The Guardians of 
Liberty and other active anti-Catholic organizations 
are trying to line up Protestants on the ground that 
Sweitzer is a Catholic. Man for man, the balance 
of independent opinion in this mixed up situation 
favors Sweitzer. 


Spontaneous Combustion 


A SSWERING our suggestion that it was ‘balled 
into being to play an alien part in the United 


The Fatherland had already challenged the pur- 
veyors of pro-Ally mendacities before Dr. Dern- 
burg set foot upon American soil. The Father- - 
land was not created by one man or one group of 

- men, but it leaped spontaneously into being at the 

. call of a million Americans who refused to accept 
the poisonous rubbish dished up for them by the 
un-Americans who edit such publications as ‘Har- 
per’s, The Outlook, .Collier’s Weekly and Life. 


A pretty spectacle, that spontaneous leap to being, 
with no guiding man or group. Perhaps also it is a 
good thing for the country to have one honestly and 
truly American publication. | 
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Man 


HE visitor from Mars looked upen the Eitel 
Friederich and the William P. Frye.. He might 
- have looked almost anywhere else, but shat is where 
he chanced to fix his eye. Sailors were solemnly 
| shoveling beautiful and sound wheat into the sea; 
shoveling food of children, women and men into the 
sea. 
“Why do they act like that?” the man inquired. 
His terrestrial companion was full of explanation. 
He told all about how neutrals had to suffer in order 
that belligerents might execute their rights. The man 
from Mars bowed urbanely: “I see,” he said. “If 
you saw a man in the street, standingfon a baby’s 
face, even stamping on it, you woulc accept the 
principle, because probably the man hagl some good 
reason. Perhaps it might be that the | man did not 
like the baby’s father.” 
Miss Emily Hobhouse, writing fromé England to 
American women,says that,’ in the Boer war, which she 


Little children, more sensitive to exposure, to ex- 
tremes of heat and cold, to tainted food, to 
starvation, and to the stench, the poisonous 
stench of war, quickly fade, quickly die. 


An observer was conversing with jan inquirer. 


Inquirer: “Who will win the war?” 
Observer: “Who won the California earthquake?” 


Getting in Dutch 


OMETIMES the dictionaries seem a long time 
behind. “Getting in Dutch” is an example: In 
parts of this country, it is a familiar expression for 
getting in wrong. Was it engendered by race feeling 
_ in parts where Germans abounded or was it brought 
over from England, like such expressions as “beat the 
Dutch,” and “talk like a Dutch uncle”? 
As it seems more frequent West than East, it is like- 
ky to be not an importation but a product of our soil. 


Some of Our Neutrals 


Neutrality, what things are committed in your 
name! Soon the word “neutral” will acquire a 
comic significance; such as kultur has already gained. 
A weekly publication, calling itself The Vital Issue, put 
out with the one idea of spreading German propa- 
ganda in America, devotes over a page to roasting 


Harper's Weekly, because we have used material by 


H. G. Wells, Arnold Bennett and John Masefield, 
The neutrality of our friend is so strong that it 
helps the weary to a smile. “Official reports for the 
week” on war events give nothing but German vic- 
tories. In this particular issue the two-page lead- 
ing article ends with an eloquent refere;ce to those 
“who would like to see the land of Washington, 
Jefferson and Lincoln once again a part of the British 
Empire.” Those who favor the Allies seek to become 
part of Great Britain. 
sleeps on English soil. Let the é Benedict Arnolds of 
our day make their graves beside him.” 
* As to State Department news, we find a sharp in- 
quiry into dum-dum bullets demanded, and nothing 
about the Eitel Friederich. Thanks are delivered to 
Representatives Vollmer, Bartholdt and others who 
are organizing a political faction_ of Germans and 


“s 
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viitnessed, five non-combatants died to one soldier: 


“Benedict Arnold of 1780 


Irish. The Monroe Doctrine is attacked. An inter-— 


national police force is called “little less than Uto- 
pian,” a favorite view of the Treitschke-Bernhardi 
school. 

This sort of stuff almost ceases to be funny. 
he is introducing into the United States Prussianism 
at its worst, and organizing it in the effort to 
coerce. 


What Is Humane ? 


ECENTLY, in a spirit of conscious irony, we 
suggested to anti-vivisectionists that they turn 


their attention away from institutions of learning — 


toward the suffering of horses in the war. Little did 
we then expect to see the learned and amiable Dr. 
von Mach break forth in a grand sweet horse-song 
in The Fatherland. He speaks of a hospital for 
horses in Boston, and adds, “at the same time in 
Boston harbor twelve hundred splendid American 
horses were being loaded in English ships to die a 
miserable oe on the battlefields of Europe.” Of 
this sale, he says: ‘Its viciousness, however, is com- 
parable only to that of our persisting in the traffic in 
cartridges, shrapnel, and other munitions of war.” 
The argument against trade in war supplies we are 
getting from the same “neutrals” who are now boast- 
ing, justifying the prophecy of Bernhardi, that they 
and the Irish will be able to form a solid political 
faction sufficient to cast a powerful influence against 
the President in the next election, and against all con- 
gressmen who have not been as “neutral” as 
Bartholdt, Vollmer, Hermann Ridder, Dr. Dernburg, 
Count von Bernstorff and George Sylvester Viereck. 
Why do they continually repeat. the argument and 
say nothing about the prevailing American answer 


to it? That answer in substance ‘is found in many © 


places and is: 

1. Does it or does it not follow that if you ean | 
neutrals from supplying munitions of war you play 
directly into the hands of the country that has spent 
most effort in warlike preparations? 

2. The country that has the biggest gun taetoties? | 

3. The country that plans a war months ahead, 
selects its date, and steadfastly refuses to arbitrate? 

Many of the British are scolding the United States, 


some roughly, some delicately, for not protesting | 


against the brutal outrage on the world’s conscience 
when Germany invaded a state whose neutrality was 
guaranteed by an instrument signed by both Ger- 
many and the United States. The President in our 


opinion has considerations that justified him in taking ~ 


the other course. His neutrality has been the 
wisest kind of neutrality for our country. When 
so-called Americans, or so-called neutrals, because 
their hearts are with the country of preparation and 
invasion, talk to America about her war supplies, 
and humanity, they tend to render the word human- 
ity absurd. 


Women and Progress 


T is a very striking fact that one-fourth of the: 
graduates of Bryn Mawr College are engaged in 
some kind of social work. Probably the proportion of 
the graduates of other women’s colleges engaged in 
this work is not far from the same. There are doubt- 
less two reasons for this high proportion. One is 
that the rule of the universe by men has largely left 
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out of account an aspect of life which is peculiarly 
near the hearts of women. Another reason is that 
social betterment can be carried on by a woman after 


her marriage, which is a very important element and | 


‘will continue to be until the world has thought out 
some fundamental improvements in the adjustment 
of industry to marriage conditions and by doing so 
has vastly increased the number of occupations con- 
genial to women. Acting on these principles, the 
directors of Bryn Mawr have unanimously resolved 
to open a: graduate department of social economy 
and social research and to connect it with the name of 
Carola Woerishoffer, the young woman who was killed 


four years ago, at the age of twenty-seven, in an- 


automobile accident, while engaged in investigating 
alien camps in New York, and who had persistently 
and earnestly used her large fortune for social wel- 


fare. This new departure by Bryn Mawr is conspicp- 


ously in the line of the development of women’s work 
and its relation to community life, and we predict a 
most satisfactory future for it. 


Respect for Tinsel 


HE amusing essayist on W. L. 


has just written a novel, called The Second 


Blooming, at the beginning of which he quotes an 
epitaph containing these lines: 


. She was first cousin to Lady Jones 
And of such is the Kingdom of Heaven. 


We know nobody who has put this difficult kind of 
irony more unobjectionably than Calverley, who in 
he poem on Friendship says: | 


Dost thou know a wise woman? Yea, wiser than 
the children of light? 3 

Hath she a position? and a title? and are her 
parties in the Morning Post? 

If thou dost, cleave unto her, and give up unto 
her thy body and mind. 


Thou shalt kiss the hand of Royalty, and lo! 
in next’ morning’s papers, 

Side by side with rumors of wars, and stories 
of shipwrecks and sieges, 

Shall appear thy name, and the minutae of 

- thy headdress and petticoat, 

For an enraptured public to gaze upon over their 
matutinal muffin. 

Calverley is one of the few who can touch nile 
bishness without seeming just a little wrong thero- 
selves. Thackeray couldn’t do it, and many lesser 
artists have failed. Osiric’s respect for Hamlet, 
briefly drawn, is a masterpiece, and that in spite of 
the fact that Shakespeare was not a reformer but a 
man to a large extent occupied with this world’s 
values. Apparently he enjoyed the favored and dis- 
tinct classes more than the uneducated and dirty 


: many. At any rate the poetical playwright chose 


kings and princes for his heroes because the pub.ic 
interest came already strong to them. Snobbishness 
is the expression in a mean form of this interest in 
place and power. Only a few escape the weakness, 
whether in great or slight Gngres, 

“Society,” says Emerson, “everywhere is in con- 


| spiracy against the manhood of its members,” Emer- 
gon is among those in whom of this taint there is not 


trace. Calverley escaped through his wit, Emerson 


- through his purity and depth. Most of the others, 


when they attack snobbishness, seem snobs them- 


selves. 


Woman’s Middle Age 


(PEAKING of George’s novel, by the way, as we 


have just incidentally done, its problem is one 
that now occupies novelists very much. How shall 
a& woman grow old gracefully and with satisfaction? 
George describes three sisters, who live in comfort 
and who have reached the age when the first 
absorption of the family problem is likely to be over. 
One turns to society\and a new love. One goes in 
for scattered intellectuality. One has seven children 
and still hears the urgent call of necessity from the 
newest cradle. Mr. George compares their contents 
and discontents. The reader’s opinion of which is 
least unhappy is likely to be determined by his own 
bias. We have our view, but will not tell. 
_ Another novel, fairly recent, that deals with the 


need of women for occupation in middle and later 


life is Amber Reeves’ A Lady and Her Husband, 


and it is one of the most interesting of the crop. The 


author belongs to the group in England who are . 
studying the labor problem, and the hardships of 
industry are part of the story, but the work is never- 


theless art. It gives pictures of persons, it tells 4 


story, its thought is ruthless, without being anemic. 
In its mood it is more likely to give something help- 
ful: to the women in that predicament than Mr. 
George’s novel is. Much of our fiction and life are in 
these days closely connected, and the preoccupation 
of many novelists with the middle-aged woman grows 
out of the fact that the middle-aged woman is one 
of the most intricate and urgent problems that society 
has faced since the old-fashioned home was broken 
up by steam, and woman thereby deprived of her 
most interesting work in industry, and forced to 
adapt herself to a too specialized world. 


Hopeless 


Dt C. E. Page of Boston has sent us a lot of anti: 
experiment material, saying, “It may be too. 


-{ much to hope for, that you may at some point in your 


career strive to undo the harmful influence of -your 
wrong teachings on the subject of vivisection.” 

It is too much to hope for. 

Is there, on the other hand, any ground for us to 


‘nourish hope for Dr. Page? He is about seventy-five 


years old. He was educated in an eclectic medical 


college in 1879-81. Two years in such an institution 


does not make a man an expert in the medical sciences 
or in their application to practice. He reports him- 
self as holding “radical views concerning drug medi- 
cation, vaccination, the germ theory, etc.’ Among 
his publications are: How to Feed the Baby (1882), 


The Natural Cure of Consumption (1883) ,Pneumonia 


and Typhoid Fever (1891), Horses, Their Feed and 
Their Feet, and also, as he states, “many important 
papers in the New York Medical Record.” We have 
seen many letters from him to various persons. There 
are the same phrases, the same quotations, the same 
citation of authorities. It is evident that Page is a 


} man who years ago got fixed ideas on this subject, 


and who has allowed a certain group of phrases and 
incidents to become substitutes for thinking. He is 
not the only one. On the western plains when cattle 
get restless and threaten a stampede, the cowboys 
get them to “milling” and after they have gone around 
in a circle for a while they Hie down and go to 
sleep. 
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Penitentes carrying crosses. 


This is one of the few pictures ever taken of a Penitente procession 


Easter in. the Desert 


By MARGA ORTIZ Y SILVA 
i Mena. is the Moon of the Willow Huds, the dime- the six points of the Indian compass—the east, the west, 
ot when-the-green-lizards-come-out.'. Easter, which the north, the south, the above and the below, so that 


falls during the March moon, m 2ans the feast 
of the resurrection to the southwester.: Indian just 
as it does to us—but it is the resurrection of nature, the 
dead trees which have come to life and last year’s seed 
which is just beginning to live. 
ia Before the Indian starts on the deer hint ; in the fall, 
es he dances; when he gathers in beans, he dances; when 
ane the green corn is full, he dances; when} he plants the 
| | seed, ‘he dances. His year seems as full of dances as a 
debutante’s first season. But the Indian dances are 


° 

a neither thé dansants nor midnight frolics—they are re- 
Pe ligious ceremonials to propitiate the gods of the seasons, 
terpsichorean prayers to intercede rain, warm 


weather and large harvests. 

_ The eagle or Thunder Bird, 
the clouds and, if 
ea. asked, he may bring 

a shower to earth with ii 
him when he returns. | 
Since showers are cs- 
pecially needed} after 
: the seeds are planted, 
— the eagle is honored at 
the Easter dance. The 
two principal dancers 
are dressed as eagles 


say the diliabs, flies into 


4 . that the Thunder Bird 
may look with favor 
upon the ceremony. 


Early in the morning 
the Indians -descend 
the ladder from the 
council chamber. Five 

ay of the chiefs of the pueblo constitute the band and beat. 
upon the large kettle drums, accentuating the measured 


t rythm which marks an Indian dance. Two stout squaws, 
= guardians of the eagle feathers, patter around after the 
a eagles, dancing to the low chant of the band. The eagle 


dancers, wearing bands of eagle feathers which stretch 
across the shoulders to the tip of each hand, bend from 
ee side to side, imitating the eagle as it soars upward and 
swoops down to earth again. The dance is as esthetic as 
Isadora Duncan could wish and has a serious fervor 
which paying audiences seldom see. 
a The ceremony lasts an hour. bed eagles dance to 


one would have seen it two hundred years ago. 


A Penitente morada or chapel 


the god of rain which governs the clouds from each 
world corner may receive his petition. 

With the Mexican of New Mexico other Easter cus- 
toms survive which were first brought to America by the 
Conquistadores. 
The 
narrow streets are filled with a stream of:sombre figures 
making their annual pilgrimage to the five shrines. Old 
women, little children and young girls are shrouded 
alike in long-fringed black shawls, looking like mourn- 
ful ghosts on their way to Golgotha. 

The pilgrimage begins in the little adobe chapel of 
San Miguel, the oldest church in America. Silent. Sen- 
oritas cross themselves with holy water from the font 
that has blessed the makers of history from Coronado to 
Colonel Roosevelt. 
The next shrine on the 
route is the sanctuary 
of the nuns of Loretto,. 
where an_ invisible 
choir chants a low 
litany behind a latticed 
screen. In the Cathe- 
dral, mass being 
sung. The heavy odor 
of incense, the gold 
light of the later af- 
ternoon, the 
hung altar and the 
kneeling figures 


i 


press 
Good Friday. To the 
church of Rosario, de- 
serted on the sandy wastes beyond the town, the pilgrims 
next make their way. Twelve generations lie buried 
one above the other, in the small “campo santo,” and 
beneath the church’s altar the bones of the roy 1 Con- 
querors rest in hallowed ground. 

‘he Virgin of Guadalupe is the patron saint of love 
and, incidentally, receives the prayers of all young girls. 
Many and fervent are the pétitions begged at her white 
altar on Good Friday. If the pretty petitioner finds 
a young man waiting for her as she finishes her pilgrim- 
age, are not her prayers answered? 

The fast of Good Friday becomes the feast of Sat- 


Good Friday “in Santa Fe is much as. 


erépe-_ 


in’ 
their black shawls ex-_ 
the gloom of. 
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cascarones are 
colored Easter 
eggs filled with 
confetti and 
broken over 
the senoritas’ 
heads at mid- 
night. The 
sombre garb of 
Lent is chang- 
ed for a riot 
of color which 
reminds one of 
Zuloaga’s 
dancers in old 


Spain. Apple - 
green _ skirts 
and bright 
blue waists, 
brilliant red 
and purple 
and yellow, 
make the 
dance hall 


look as though 
it strewn 
with living 
confetti. But 
no, color com- 
bination can, 
be'too impres- 
sionistic to de- 
tract from the 
all-conquering 
power of luminous 
black eyes, sweeping 
lashes and a smile. 

The dance _ takes’ 
place in a long nar- 
row hall, papered in 
faded red roses, lit 
with smoky oil-filled 
lamps, and bordered on 
all’ sides with benches 
for, the chaperones. 
On the benches sit the 
watchful mothers, 
counting every smile 
the daughters bestow 
upon their partners. 
{nthe midst of the 
dance the midnight 
bells ring. The men 
rush to a table on the 
other side of the room is 
and buy the gayly colored cascarones. Hurrying back to 
the senorita of his heart’s desire, José threatens to break: 
the| egg-shell over Mercedes’ head while she pretends 
to ward it off: When the cascarone breaks a shower of 
confetti falls upon her ‘black hair. 
shakes it out, only to be showered again. At last she 
heeds mamma’s threatening gestures, which mean that; 
Easter morning has begun. : 

For mamma has other duties besides chaperoning the 
belle of the night before. Easter Sunday the younger chil- 
drey must be gotten ready to make their first com-: 
munion. In the morning sunshine two rows of young: 
sters gather around the cathedral steps. Little boys, 
full of proud importance in their Sunday suits, wear 
white ribbons tied around their right arms and carry « 
tall candle.. Each little girl smoothes down her shor? 
white skirts and pats the veil on her head. Older girls, 
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The Eagle Dance. Good Friday in Santa Fe. The eagle feathers 


Laughingly she 


| 3 In the lit- 
_ the Rio Grande 
- the most fan- 
atic band of 
religious wor- 
shippers-in the 
United States 
prepare for 
Easter. These 
are the “‘Peni- 


tentes” who 
lash  them- 
selves. asa pen- 


ance to drive 


the body, and 
erucify one of 
their “number 
to keep 
Christ’s  ex- 
ample vivid in 
their 
Their zeal is 
as intense to- 
day as when 
the order was 
tounded in 
Italy in the 
middle ages. 


is set aside 
for the Peni- 
tentes’ observances, 
culminating the 
crucifixion on Friday 
night. The prelimi- 
narles are gruesome 
enough. A little band 
of women and ¢chil- 
dren gather outside 
the morada or chapel 


begin. 

Gusts of cold wind 
flap the black shawls 
around the woman’s 
shoulders and almost 
put out the red stubs 

of cigarettes, protect- 


their fingers. 

Suddenly a_ white 
figure, naked except 
for short trunks, crawls along the sand, out of the dark- 
ness of the arroyo into the light. He is followed by a 
second Penitente, carrying a heavy cross on his shoul- 
ders. Seven others, bearing crosses or lashing themselves, 
crawl to the doorway or faint just before they reach it. 

At midnight the final procession to the deserted moun- 
tain top, where the crucifixion is staged, begins. 
flickering light of a few lanterns is seen creeping behind 
pifion shrubs and over rocks on the way to the Calvary. 
One Penitente has drawn the lot to hang upon the cross. 
His brothers are with him, scourging themselves and 
moaning for their sins. Women follow, children cry in 
the dark, and the Pitero comes last playing the unfor- 
getable death wail on the shrill notes of his lute. 

On the mountain top the story of the first Good Fri- 
day night is again enacted. Through their agony the 
Penitentes have prepared for the holy peace of Easter. 


out the sins of- 


ed by the cups of: 


The. 
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Some Results of this War 


CONFIDENTLY believe that within 
the next six months times will ma- 
terially improve. Among my rea- 

sons for this belief are the dependence 
of the world upon America for food and 
clothing, shoes, hats, and the fact that 
it will be dependent for steel and for 
material for restoration at the close of 
the war. The American labor market 
will not be sub- 
ject to the 
usual flood of 
immigration 
that we have 
had in_ past 
years, tending 
to pull down 
wages, because 
the people who. 
are left in the 
European coun- 
tries now at 
war will be re- 
quired for res- 
toration of their 
industries ~ and 
the building up 
of their waste 
places, and 
wages in Eu- 
rope will be on 


higher. 

This war will 
stimulate some 
of our mining 
industries. It 
already 
created a de- 
mand that is 
abnormal for 
some of our 


agricultural products and manufac- 


tured articles. Fortunes will be based 
upon the supreme misfortunes of the 
millions of Europe. Doubtless new ave- 
nues: of trade will be opened for our ex- 
ported manufactures. Our men of af- 
fairs will gain a wider horizon. Our 
financiers will pioneer in new lands 
where trade will follow credit. New 
ships will sail the seas carrying our 
flag. We will gain a new sense of our 
own independence because of our many 
resources. As a nation we may gain in 


prestige among our fellow nations. As 
a people we may be envied by the un- 


fortunate many who are at. each others 
throats. But we must suffer in all ways 
in the end, unless out of this war comes 


_a@ lesson that will save the world from 


such a calamity for many generations. 
For we, the peoples of the world, are 
tied together by ship and railroad, bank 
and mail, trade, travel and confidence, so. 
that the world is a family today. And 
the quarrel of any two of its members 
is a curse that falls upon all. 

But the horrible thing is here, and 
the problem is-how to turn it to our 
benefit, or at least make it work out 
somehow for some one’s good. The tin 
of Bolivia should be smelted here. The 
Panama Canal makes our coast the near- 
est available. But is there no tin in our 
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By FRANKLIN K. LANE 


Secretary of the Interior 


own land? No one can‘say there is not, 
and Alaska is still unexplored.” This is 
but a suggestive illustration. We must 
have potash for powder and fertilizers. 
We know of some; most difficult of reso- 
lution, it is so complicated with other 
minerals. It does not lie on the surface. 
It is not a prospector’s proposition. The 
hunt for it is more alluring than the hunt 


“We have a power of dominion in our resources, mineral and agricultural, that will make 
the power that comes with strategy, brute force and armament insignificant.” . - 


for petroleum, for the reward will be 
greater to the capital that is successful. 
And our mineral oil—what a wealth we 
now know we have in this! Not a sub- 
marine, nor an airship, nor an auto truck 
to carry soldiers or supplies, can move 
without oil. All the promise is that we 
have the greatest fields on earth. Two 
hundred and fifty million barrels pro- 
duced last year, some of it gone to waste 
down the streams. But the United 
States, which once owned it all, does not 
today own a well. Should all this go 
without withholding a supply for our 
own needs? 

We must find ways by which these re- 
sources may be saved for our national 
needs, and a return, full, adequate and 
sufficient to appeal to the imagination 
of our prospectors, manufacturers and 
capitalists be secured to them. That is 
the purpose of the bills now before the 


Senate—the water power bill and the. 


leasing bill. 

At the last in the discussion of all 
these economic and indeed most of our 
great questions, we come to this one 
thing off which we all live—the land. 
How may this be used to greater ad- 
vantage? How may more of us have a 
share in really earning our own living? 
To my mind the day should come: when 
more of our men shall be adept in the 


arts of war—trained to protect their 
country, able to instruct the uninitiated 
not for glory or aggression, but for self- 
respect and to save our institutions. 
But even more do we need to have 
our young men feel the responsibilities 
of self-support, the glory of making 
things grow. One-half of our arable land 
productive, and the half that is produc- 
tive is only pro- 
ducing about 
one-half of 
what it should 
produce. This 
war will show 
the advantage 
that comes 
from being rich 
in. wise and 
hard - working 
farmers. There 
is no greater 
patriot — not 
even the sol- 
dier on the -bat- 
tlefield — than 
the man who 
battles with the 
stubborn soil 
and makes it 
yield for the 
support of the 
nations. The 
people that 
own themselves 
will master the 


in a _ double 
sense of the 
word. I look to 
see the coun- 
try realize that 
we have in the United States a power of 
dominion in our resources, mineral and 
agricultural, that will make the power 
that comes with strategy, brute force and 
armament insignificant. If we know 
what we have and use it wisely, we will 
make others dependent upon us. 


The purpose of a Democracy is to 


produce a people who are contented be- 
cause they enjoy all the power there is. 
There is no hope for this land in wars, 
for ours are social questions which must 
be solved in-long periods of peace. There 
will be use for our money in Europe 
when this war is over, and use for all 
else that we produce. We will be the 
gainers in a few discoveries, chiefly in 
this: that it is well to live in a land 
where fear is.not the master. ~ 


It is necessary for us to uphold the 


social standards to which we have at- 
tained. We have received many ideas 
from European countries now at war in 
the way of promoting the general causes 
of human welfare. Necessarily, through 
the exigencies of war, those standards 
have been broken down in Europe, and 
America must take the place of leader- 
ship in that sphere of effort usually 
known as social service, must be able 
to ‘solve her social problems, not only 
for the sake of her own people but for 


the sake of the world. 


earth, and this 
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CCORDING to ithe literature of 
the American University, of Chi- 
cago, any human being of ordinary 

intelligence can learn the profession of 
Doctor of Chiropractic in a few months 
by mail, and then straightway enter in- 
to the enjoyment of princely revenues, 
political honors, social position and over- 
whelming public esteem. 

It was in early December that the eyes 
of the writer were gladdened by the sight 
of these glowing promises. The adver- 
tisement also gave the specific informa- 
tion that “for thirty days only” the price 
of the Complete Home Study Course in 
Chiropractic would be $68.75, delight- 
fully divided into installments so small 


By GEORGE. CREEL 


| 

as to make payment a positive pleasure. 

Nor did even this offer mark the end 
of -allurement, for the announcement 
rolled on in these fascinating periods: 
“We ask you not to look upon the ac- 
ceptance of this offer as meaning that 
you will have to abandon your present 
business or pleasures, shut yourself away 
from the world and get down to a long 
period of dry, uninteresting study. It 
means nothing of the kind, in fact, just 
the opposite. You can keep right on at 


the work in which you are now engaged 
—earn as you learn, Just devote a little 
of your spare time at home to pleasant, 
fascinating study, that is all.” 

Under the spell of the dream of ease 


Making Doctors While You Wait 


so skillfully conjured, a letter was i ae 
patched to the American University, from 
New York, and by return mail arrived 
a large packet of printed matter. The 
same genial optimism that marked the 
advertisement was also characteristic of 
the literature. The first words that met 
the eye were: “Dear Friend: If ever a 
note of inquiry was timely, yours is, 
because right now there is a 
splendid opening for a doctor of chiro- 
practic in your immediate vicinity, and 
nothing would please me more than to 
see you stép in and fill it.” Also these 
other heart-warming paragraphs appear- 
ed above the signature of “Dr. DP. 
Wood, Dean:” 


College of 
CIICAGO, 
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|| Of this “Beautiful Diploma” the American University itself says: “It’s preposséssing ap- 
gs wk 4 will add to the professional dignity of any office.” 


quired for preparation—why, they 
are both insignificant! Our Course 
is so simplified, so easy to under- 
stand, everything has been made 
so plain that it can be fully mas- 
tered by anyone who can read and 
write intelligently in a surprisingly 
short time. Just an hour or so 
of a home ‘study each day 

almost before you realize it, 
you will-have a thorough, com- 
prehensive knowledge of Chiro- 
practic and our valuable Diploma 
will be in your possession. 


Yet the work is not the _ least 
bit hard or tedious. On the con- 
trary it is exceedingly pleasant and 
fascinating. A single adjustment 
_{ can be given in les$ than one min- 
ute and a full adjustment in from 
three to five minutes. From 50 

5 patients a day can be treated 
competent Chiropractor and 
since the usual charge is $2.00 each 
(a little less when the patient ar- 


=, Yanges and pays for more than one 


Ut/ M3 2 


adjustment) you can figure out 
for yourself the wonderful earning 
possibilities which this profession 
affords. Then, téo, it frequently 
happens that a wealthy patient is 
so grateftil). over the wonderful 
benefit received from Chiropractic 
treatment that he (or she) insists 
upon the Chiropractor accepting a 
substantial sum over and above his 
regular fees. 


Think, then, of the limitless field 
for. legitimate big money making 
which this wonderful Science opens 
up! How can it do otherwise 
than appeal with simply irresistible 
force to ambitious, red-blooded 
men and women who want to do 
big things and gain bigger re- 
wards? Why, do you know that 
incomes of $10,000 and $12,000 a 
year are not uncommon among 
Chiropractors? - 


I have made this Science my 
life’s work and study. I have kept 
pace with its truly remarkable for- 
ward strides in the past few years 
and today I occupy the position of 
Dean of-the largest institution in 
the world teaching this Science. 


Mind pictures formed, as they 
will, and the trip to Chicago 
was made pleasant by visions of 

- “Dr. D. E. Wood, Dean,” as a 
benevolent old savant seated near 
an oriel window looking down 
upon a cloistered ‘court through 
which tramped the sturdy man- 
hood of America on its way to 
the fame and fortune held out 
by. Chriopractic. 

Alas! The home of the Ameri- 
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In a dingy office 


body wants. 
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can University 
proved to be a 
small corner room 


building on South 
Dearborn street. 
On the occasion of 
a first visit, the 
elevator boy con- 
veyed the informa- 


Gentlemen:— 


to anyone. 


versity guyswasall age treatments to 
out,” butonasec- 50 adjustments. 
ond happier day, > 
the “guys was in.” 
The opening door 


disclosed a cheap 
roll-top desk, a 
tonsorial type of 
person,and a flimsy partition that divided 
the room in half. The flip of pgper and 
the thump of fists indicated that the 
walled-off space was the mailing depart- 
ment. The shock at finding this cubby- 
hole the “home of the largest institution 
in the world teaching Chriopractic’ was 
gentle in comparison with the one re- 
ceived when it developed that the young, 
dapper gent at the desk was Dean Wood 
himself. | 
However, there came the cheering re- 
membrance that Abelard taught in the 
stubble and that Sir Isaao Newton pos- 


sessed anything but an imposing person- | 


ality. Dean Wood proved fully as cordial 
as his letters. No, he had not over- 
stated the wonderful moneymaking possi- 
bilities of Chiropractic. Yes, anyone 
able to read or write could become a 
Chiropractic.: How long would it take? 
Oh, four months, five months, perhaps 
Six. 


“But, my dear Doctor, how is it pos-, 


sible to learn the profession by mail? 
Can’t a course be taken right here from 
your faculty?” 

“No, no,” he smiled indulgently. “The 
correspondence way is much the best. 
As a matter of fact, we insist upon it. 
Now and then we have a graduate class 
for personal instruction’— 

“When and where?” 

“Well, when we have a sufficient num-' 
ber to justify it. We pick places, and”— 

“Our Home Study Course is all any- 
It does the business,” 

“How about examinations? How do 
you know when the students are ready 
for a diploma?” 

‘ “The questions go along with the les- 
sons. They answer them and we go 
over the answers.” 

“You mean, Doctor, that each lesson 
has a question blank, and that the stu- 
dent, with the answers right there be- 
fore him, fills in that blank.” 

Without the bat of an eye or the 
twitch of a lip, Dr. D. E. Wood, Dean, 
inclined his sleek head in urbane assent. 

“Tt’s all right,” he said. “Our diploma 
doesn’t say whether the student took 
the course by correspondence or in per- 
son.” 

Upon leaving I begged some litera- 
ture, and a very familiar packet was 
placed in my hands. Upon investigation, 
it turned out to contain the catalogue 
and letters with which I had already 
been favored in December. My visit to 
the University was on February 18, and 


yet as on December 21, the opening cir- 


cular letter stated that “Dear Friend” 
was just in time to take advantage of the 


American University, 
Chicago, Ill. 


any correspondence cou more 
than the American University course. more 


adjustment, advanced $10.00 for 12 adjustments and for visits 
tion that the “Uni- soe each. To plenty of Patients I give only ten minutes. 


Wishing you success, I am, 


$32.00 A DAY—$11,680.00 A YEAR. 


[hHinois. 


DR. A. H. MORROW, D.C 


A testimonial from a graduate telling of his success, 


special $68.75 offer, “strictly limited to 
thirty days,” also that there was a 
splendid opening for a doctor of Chiro- 
practic in your immediate vicinity right 
now.” | 

This conflict of statement with fact 
paved the way admirably for a study of 
the catalogue, which, at the outset, may 
be set down as the most compact mass 
of farrago ever put into print. In large 
type the claim is made, “Chiropractic 
applicable to all diseases,’ that the 
“trouble is always in some nerve,” and 
that the cure lies in a proper push on 
the backbone. 

“Any man or woman of average intelli- 
gence,’ says the catalogue, “may ac- 
quire a thorough, complete and efficient 
education in the art and science of 
Chiropractic” by mail. The only quali- 


' fication is “the instinctive love of heal- 


ing, relieving pain and curing physical 
ills.” 

“Yu do not need a collegiate educa- 
tion to render you fit to study Chiro- 
pract >. A common-school education is 
all that is required—‘‘common sense”’ is 
the p-incipal thing after all, and is far 
better than the superficial veneer which 


is about all that many of the college 


graduates seem to have brought home 
with them. The successful men in 
Chiropractic, as in every other walk of 
life in this country, have come from 
what are known as the ‘plain people,’ of 
which Abraham Lincoln stands as a 
magnificent example.” 

Yet even this common-school educa- 
tion is not insisted upon. If one has the 
$68.75 the good Dean will let him in. 

Yet this is the amount of knowledge 
that “men and women of average in- 
telligence” are expected to assimilate 
through the sixteen lessons in a few 
months: physiology, anatomy, etiology, 
examination and diagnosis, all diseases— 
infectious, abdominal, nervous, female, 
bone, lung and _ mental—chemistry, 
hygiene, prophylaxis, osteopathy, me- 
chanotherapy, psychotherapy, etc., etc. 

An intellectual giant, laboring day and 
night,-could not commence to master 
this vast range of knowledge in four 
months! 

The Still School of Osteopathy requires 
three and four years of study in anat- 
omy, every medical college devotes two 
of its four-year course to the construc- 
tion of the human body, and yet this 
Chiropractic mill blandly insists that 
men and women with no more than a 
common-school education can learn it all 
in their spare time in a few months. 

Even were it possible to memorize the 


sixteen lessons, or to memorize the 


DR. A. H,. MORROW 


standard books on 
anatomy from 
which they are crib- 
bed, there would 
still be a vast and 
monumental igno- 
rance, for dissection 
is the one and only 
way to give text- 
book knowledge a 
base in genuine un- 
derstanding. 

Eager to know 
just what consti- 
tuted the equipment 
of a mail order 
chiropractor, I call- 
ed up Dean Wood, 

and without giving 
any name, asked for the address 
of a “doctor” who could give me a treat- 
ment. After some hesitation he furnished 
an address on State street, to which I 


repaired with no large amount of cheer, ° 


The glass door bore the name of Milton 

The regulation office room that I en- 
tered was divided into a reception hall, 
a dressing closet and two “operating 
rooms.” 

“How much are your treatments?” I 
asked. | 

“What sort of treatment do you 
want?” countered the 


“doctor,” an. 


opaque young person with face partially - 


hidden by a moustache. 
or osteopath?” 

“Chiropractic.” 

“One dollar.” 

In a few minutes I was stripped to the 
buff and subjected to tentative prods 
from a very definite and somewhat 
grimy forefinger. ic 

“What’s your trouble?” he inquired 
casually. | 

It stumped me for a second, since I 
had never felt better in my life. 

“Pleurisy,” I mumbled finally, and 
then regretted the choice, because for 
the life of me I couldn’t remember 
where my pleura was or what it did 
when irritated. But my worry was 
needless. | 

“T should say so,” the doctor said, 


“Chiropractic 


whirling me around. “Look at that, will 


you? Why, man, you’ve got a lateral 
curvature of the spine. . 

Before I could protest against the at- 
tack on my figure, he had discovered a 


displacement of my ribs, a complaint in— 


the right shoulder, and was waiving one 
of my fingers in the air, 
“Bad color to that nail,” he comment- 
ed gloomily. “Shape shows a distinct 
tubercular tendency, too.” — 
“Why?” I demanded. 
“Look at that breadth.” 


I did and breathed more freely: That 


particular finger had gotten in the way 
of a foul tip back in baseball days, and 


the new nail had grown up on original | 


lines. | 

“Get up here,” the doctor ordered 
finally. “Up here” was a leather-covered 
board with pillows at each end that 
made me rest rather heavily. on my 
stomach when I lay face down. | 

“What is 
chiropractic and osteopathy?” I asked 
while he was rolling up his sleeves. | 


the difference’ between 


“Well,” he answered, dropping into a ~ 
conversational attitude with his knuckles .- 


on my spine. “Chiropractic is what 
osteopathy used to be. It goes after the 
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| | “Just massage,” sniffed the doctor. 

| “They use a vibrator.” 
| Before I could utter another question 

_ | he gave me a push on the back with his 
‘two hands that nearly sent me throug 
the table. Honestly, it seemed that 
‘had broken every vertebra! While I 
(was getting my breath to shout a few 
choice expletives, he did it twice again 

| ‘in different pafts of my spine. 

“That’s, the Chiropractic thrust,” he 


said proudly. 
“Heavens, man!” I protested. “Don’t 
‘do that again. Aren’t you afraid of 
‘setting up an irritation with those vio- 
lent wrenchings of the spine?” 

He laughed immoderately. 

“Osteopathy is milder,” he said, “but 
‘time. Your condition is such that you 
really need a much harder treatment, 
‘but.it would scare you the first time.” 
_ He gave me the signal then.to turn 
‘over on my back, and while the instinct 
of self-preservation begged me to get 


spine. Osteopaths nowadays don’t go kept 
4 _ibelow the neck.” 


| ‘feeling of intense heat. 
‘Chiropractic does the work. in half the 


me on the torture table. 
Smith took my head between his two 


hands, rolled it back and forth to get 
up speed, and then shot it to the left. 
with a sharp jerk. 
chauffeur changing his gears for a mo- 
‘ment, and I saw stars. 
frame an intelligible protest he had twist- 
‘ed my neck again, this time to the right, 


It sounded like a 


Before I could 


and again there was that crash of grating 
bone. | 


Y this time I was too far gone to 

ward him off. Even so, I felt that he 
had done his worst, but in that I was 
mistaken. He turned me on my face 
again, and in a few seconds I felt an 
awful pressure on my spine, first one 
spot, then another. There was a sense 
of tremendous weight, also a distinct 
I scrooged my 
head around as best I could, and saw 
some sort of metal contrivance in his 
hand that looked like a vacuum cap or 
suction pump. | 

“There,” he said at last. “That’ll do 
for today. I'll bet the pleurisy feels bet- 
ter now.’ 


ficulty in deciding that my neck and 
back were broken. [left the place with 
a pain in my spine and a splitting head- 
ache that lasted for nearly two, weary 
hours. Even at this writing I have an 
uneasy feeling that my figure is per- 
manently 4mpaired. 
* Bhat night, as the sense of burn per- . 
sisted, I disrobed in front of a mirror 
and took a look at my back. Lo and be- 
hold, it- bore a large black spot the size 
of a grape fruit! Only Heaven knows 
what would have been my present state 
had I not been in perfect health and 
strength when I took that treatment. 
This, then, is the sort of. thing that 
can be taught by mail in three months 
for $68.75. Before a regular physician 


can commence to treat patients in the 


state of Illinois, he must have completed 
a high school course, a collegiate year, 
and four years in medical school of prop- 
er standing. “Students” of the Ameri- 
can University, however, need not have 
even a common school education, can 
take the “course” by correspondence, 
and with no greater equipment than this 
are permitted to deal with human ills 


by attacks on such vital parts of the 


I couldn’t make : up my mind just how 
human body as the spine and neck. 


up and don my clothes, the. old news- 
my pleura did feel, but I had no dif- 


‘paper passion for “setting the story,” 


| Mr. Creel has recovered from his “cure.” Next week he will relate his experiences at the hands of a 
| graduate “Mechano-T herapist.” 


Control of Births 


Birth control 1s one of a number of subjects which are discussed in Europe from 
| the screntific point of view, but which are treated in this country as if mere 
| mention were a crime. Recently “The Call” and “The New Republic” and per- 
i haps other publications have touched upon the subject. We think they have done 
wisely. Whatever the arguments .on both sides, 1t 1s only fair that they should 
be put before the people.’ It is perfectly well known that the well-to-do classes, - 
who ought to have the most children, do control births, and the poor lack the : 
knowledge to make choice possible. ‘Harper’s WEEKLY does not at present ex- 
: | press an opinion. The subject is complicated and profound. We shall have for 
f | our purpose the presentation of the facts and of opposing arguments. We start 
4 with the promise.that eugenic subjects in general should be discussed rationally 
not emotionally. This particular topic touches.the family and the nation. A 
distinguished judge once said to us that, if he were free to enforce or not enforce 
the laws existing in his district about preventive appliances, he would punish all 
druggists who sold such, appliances within two blocks of Fifth Avenue and en- 
courage those who sold them in the slums. On the other hand, many observers, _— 
Colonel Roosevelt for instance, believe that any interference whatever with the 
size of families is not only wicked, in a sort of abstract way, but definitely harm- 
ful to the commuity and to the family. 


The person whom we have selected to open the discussion in Btxaren' WEEKLY 
with a series of articles is Mary Alden Hopkins, whose solid-and scholarly work 
is known. She has worked as.an employee in commercial laundries, hotels, white 
goods and other factories and in mercantile establishments. She has done field 
work for the Consumers League, the National Child Labor Commitiee, the Massa- 
chusetts Minimum Wage Commission and-other organizations. Her special in- 
terest has been in the poorer classes of women and children. The writings shé 
has already done for Harper’s WEEKLY are sufficient to convince us that her 
presentation of this case will show grasp of the facts and an importial, scientific 
spirit. 7 
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Pen and Inklings 


LONG the avenue they come, 
April and her lovers twain, 
Laughing, one; the other, glum: 
Mr. Shine and Mr. Rain. 


April, will you never lean 
Toward the plea of either swain, 
~ Will you never choose between 
Mr. Shine and Mr. Rain? 
322 


APRIL 


‘By OLIVER HERFORD 


Y's, I know what you will say— 
To part with either would be pain— 


‘One is so useful, one so gay, 
. Dear Mr, Shine and Mr: Rain. 


April, it is plain to see 

You're a flirt. The one who’d gain 
April’s heart, himself must be 
_ Mr. Shine and Mr. Rain. 
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The Foreign Invasion 


Our realistic drama, with its almost 
literal transcripts from the daily news- 
paper, seems an effective bar to the 
adoption of the American stage by 
actots speaking foreign tongues. In the 
last ten years, a number of foreign actors 
have had considerable success when 


playing here in their own language and | 


have failed to find suitable American 
plays for their abilities. As almost all 
of these actors have played in a single 


: season more parts than an American 


does in. his whole career, technical 
experience, or the lack of it, cannot ac- 
count for these failures. In the revival 
of Diplomacy, last fall, at the Empire 
Theatre, Gustav von Seyffertitz as Baron 
Steir gave a finished performance that 
was a splendid indication of the extent 
to which the American stage might.be 
helpéd by the infusion .of some actors 
whose training has | 
not, been gained 
in English- 
speaking theatres. 
Some years ago 
Marietta Olly, an 
actress of consid- 
erable emotional 
failed to 
gain’ popularity in 
Bernstein’s play, 
The. Whirlwind. 
Madame Simone, of 
the French stage, 
made at least five 
attempts to win the: 
American public. 
Only, however, in 
Maurice Donnay’s 
The, Return from 
Jerusalem did she 
attract any follow- 
ing. Though’ given 
in Etiglish this play 
was | typically 
French. In spite 
of her undoubted 
ability as an actress, 
Hedwig Reicher 
seemd strangely 
out of place as the 


in arles Klein’s 
The Next of Kin, 


in Henry Kitchell 
Webster’s play June 
Madness. After the 
Ibsen plays in which 
AWa. Wazimova made her transition from 
the Russian to the American stage had 
failed’ to draw, three managers en- 
endeavored to equip her with English 
plays; It is only now, and in vaudeville, 
that Bhe has found a play—The War 
Brides—suited to her talents. So with 


officer. 
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| Stage Drift 


ae By KARL SCHMIDT 


- actor. “Three times almost within 


Lou Tellegen, the young Belgian 


a year he has attempted, in Eng- 
lish, to repeat the success which 
he gained while playing in this 
country -with Sarah Bernhardt. 
In Mara Rosa, with Dorothy 
Donnelly, he fh d some uncom- 
monly fine acting, but the play 
was not one to attract a large 
following. Kate Jordan’s play, 
Secret Strings, was not quite 
good enough, and tien, too, it was 
one more of the numerous plays 
about thieves. Tellegen’s third 
appearance, speaking English, oc- 
curred recently in a farce, from & 
the German, called Taking 
Chances. This play has a novel 
plot, though not one that will 
recommend itself to those inclined to be 
prudish. For the success of Tellegen, it 
is a pity that the American adapters 


Two spies in Earl Derr Biggers’ piay “Inside the Lines.” 
Louis S. Stone (Captain Woodhouse) suspected of being the 
German spy, posing an an Englishman but really an English | 
Macy Harlam (Jaimahr Khan) cn East Indian servant 
of the British general, really a German spy - 


crushed all the humor out of the dialogue, 
Continental farce. has humor of speech 
as well as of situation. When the roman- 
tic plays were flourishing on. our stage, 
Tellegen would have had no diffieulty in 
finding a vehicle. His style and that of 
most of the other actors who, like him, 


_ choruses were sung off stage. 


Phyllis Neilson-Terry as Lady Ursula: in a 
revival of Virginia Harned’s old success 


have attempted to win a foreign public 
is large—too large for our everyday, 
realistic theatre. We are accustomed to 
having the part and actor fit—at least, 
the actor almost always looks the part. 
The problem as to what to do with these 
experienced foreigners who come knock- 
ing at our gates is just as much unsolved 


as ever, 
Elga and Others 


In his staging of Elga for The Modern — 


Stage, Emanuel Reicher tried an experi- 
ment which was very effective but is not 
likely: to be followed by other producers 
of dream plays. The seven scenes were 
given almost without interruption. The 
lights were turned out and the curtain 
lowered. In the interval of a few sec- 
onds between the scenes some splendid 
While all 
this may be regarded as an infringement 
of the rights of those who leave between 
the acts—the auditorium was so dark 
that only the most intrepid could have 
risked leaving—an impressive continuity 
was gained, such as tio other of the many 
dream plays has had. In spite of Herr 
Reicher’s disavowal of scenic embellish- 
ment, most of the merit of this perform- 
ance was in the staging. The one setting, 


- with its inner proscenium arch and ap- 


propriaté hangings, was most effective. 
The acting was intelligent, in spite of some 
crudities in the handling of minor roles. 
In the last few years, the dream play 
has been very popular. We have seen 
The Poor Little Rich Girl, Innocent, My 
Lady’s Dress, and The Phantom Rival, 
to mention only a few. Mr. Robert W. 
Sneddon ’has had the temerity to write 


a dream play for vaudeville audiences. - 


There is a great deal of charm in the 
writing of his delicate play, The Might 
Have Beens, which Charlotte Walker ‘is 
playing. Humor and deftness it has. The 
chief defect lies in a stage set too‘ wide. 
Large back spaces of painted woodwork 


tend to spoil the fantasy. 


{* 
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ASEBALL among the eastern col- 
leges this season should be pro- 
, ductive of some stirring contests 
if the size of the squads-that are turning 
out means anything in the way of 
quality as well as quantity—and I think 
it doeg. Perhaps the most interesting 
squad of the lot is that at Yale, where 
baseball, after many years of vicissitudes, 
seems to be once more on firm founda- 
tion. The Elis are particularly fortunate 
this season in having a wealth of candi- 
dates for the pitcher’s slab. So many 
twirlers promised to turn out, indeed, 
that it made a difference in the schedule, 
and the Blue this year will play a string 
of 32 games, an undertaking hitherto all 
but unheard of at New Haven. Another 
interesting feature of the Yale situation 
is the promise of one of the strongest 
infields ever put together at any institu- 
tion. Good judges of ball players from 
the ‘professional ranks assure me that 
either Reilly or LeGore would experience 
little difficulty in making‘a place on al- 
most any of the big league teams. To 
fill out the combination there are Bush 
and Milburn, the latter already a sen- 
sation at second base, the former a real 
star at first. Fortunately for Yale, Le- 
Gore, while at Lafayette, absolutely re- 
fused to come out for the team so that 
he is now eligible to compete for the 
Elis. Yale has still another first base- 
man on whom she can call if necessary. 
He is Pumpelly, the star drop-kicker and 
plunging fullback. Pumpelly is perhaps 
just a trifle weak on ground balls, and 
for that reason probably will be a fixture 
in the outfield. Truly Yale seems to be 
well fixed so far, and the Blue infield as 
it is working even in the early practice 
is the nearest thing to the professional 
article in fast, clean handling of the 
ball that has been seen on a college field 
in many a day. Cornell is likely to have 
a better team than last year, too, for 
quite a number of the veterans of last 
year’s nine have come out, and the whole 
squad has been able to get an unusually 
early start because of the splendidly 
lighted new baseball cage which contains 
a dirt diamond of the regulation size. 
Cornell retains the services of Regan, 
her remarkable young twirler, of whom 
great things are expected. Yale for the 
infield work, and Cornell because of the 
promise of turning out not only a good 
team but perhaps the year’s best college 
twirler, are the teams that stimulate the 
greatest interest in the coming season on 
the diamond. 


Cornell’s Track Prospects 


It is far too early, of course, to attempt 
to predict the winner of the intercol- 
legiate track and field championships, 
but it is not by any means too early to 
suspect that Cornell will be extremely 
difficult to beat. The Ithacans, while 
lacking the services of Reller, in the 
sprints, seem to have made up for his 
loss in the matter of points with Alma 
Richards, who is expected to capture the 
high jump after a hard battle with that 
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By HERBERT REED 


game and popular performer, Wesley 
Oler, of Yale. Indeed there is every 
prospect ‘that Cornell will score heavily 
in all the field events, with at least an 
even chance of actually winning the high 
jump and pole vault both: Granting the 
strength of Cornell in the distance events 
and the team begins to appear extremely 
formidable. It may be objected that 
there are a few stars at Harvard, 
Pennsylvinia, Yale and Dartmouth. 
True, buy the fortunes of war has dealt 
them out-in such a way that each-.one of 
these teams is likely to face its stiffest 
competition in the events in which it 
itself is¥strongest. Harvard, for in- 
stance, probably will be very strong in 
dual meets, turning out a finely balanced 
team, but will have to make a terrific 
fight with the Red and Blue in the inter- 
collegiates for points that in almost any 
other year would be fairly easy for this 
season’s Strong Crimson string of win- 
ners. George Orton, the Quaker coach, is 
extremely fortunate in having two such 
performers as Don Lippincott and Ted 
Meredith left over from last season. He 
is going to need them very badly, and 
need them in their very best form, for 
he has developed little promising ma- 
terial himself and hardly seemsiikely to, 
between now and the day of the games, 
which, by the way, are to be held on the 
fast track at Franklin Field=fast when 
the weather is right. Under other cire 
cumstances this would be something of 
an advantage for the Quakers but as it 
is, it probably will not count for much. 
As a rule the home university can enter 


-@ great number of men in the hope of 


slipping an extra one through here and 
there, while the visiting universities can- 
not afford to carry so large an entry 


list. This time, however, Penn simply - 


has not the great wealth of second and 
third string men she has so often turned 
out in the past. . 


St. Nicholas the Champions 


St. Nicholas, in the course of winning 
the championship of the Amateur 
Hockey League, by defeating Boston A. 
A. in a stirring game recently, at the St. 
Nicholas rink, played brilliant, hard, but 
sportsmanlike hockey after the first few 
minutes of action. Boston got the jump 
very handily at the start, but the local 
seven soon rallied around its fighting 
leader, Captain Ellis, at centre, and 
displayed a practically perfect defense 
and a dashing, albeit sound, attack made 


-up for the early handicap and scored a 


decisive victory. The game was a great 
relief from some of the scrambles wit- 
nessed this season between certain of 
the college sevens, and proved, if further 
proof were needed, that playing the 
puck instead of the ender, is not only 
the prettier but the more effective 
hockey. 
even, almost flawless, team-work that 
made Winsor’s pupils so dangerous from 
the very beginning of the season. There 
was, however, that same slight hesitancy 
on attack, almost at the middle of the 


» 


Boston exhibited the same 


~The Sporting Merry- -Go-Round 


rink, that has always presaged an advance 


in force on the goal. This time, how- 
ever, both Ellis and Baker were acting 
as discouragers of hesitancy, and, to 
such purpose that time and again the 
Unicorn men’s attack was broken up just 
at the very instant that it was about 


to coaguate for a stirring rush down the ~ 


ice. Again and again Ellis and Baker 
slipped up and stole the puck from the 
startled Hicks or Hopkins and checked 
the avalanche so suddenly that it 
seemed to bewilder the visitors. On the 
other hand, the St. Nicholas attack, 
while far more individual at times, never- 
theless was so well built into the team 


play that the fiery and furious work of ~ 


the stars never upset the local scheme 
of things. Here was a body of young 
men that looked at the beginning of the 
season like an aggregation that would 
be very hard to shake together. That 
they were able to get together so well, 
and still retain the fire of genius with 
jealousies or quarrels, speaks well for 
Elis’ brand of leadership and general 
personality, and also for the comraderie 
that is so fine a feature of this particu- 
lar organization. It should be remem- 
bered that this team actually trained, 
and trained faithfully, something not 
to be thought of in the old days when 
professionalism was rampant in all the 
clubs. It seems unfortunate that the 
season could not have been just a shade 
longer so that the other teams that were 
just beginning to find themselves, might 
have made a little better showing. But 
as it turned out the best team won, and 
the team that finished second was un- 
doubtedly second best. Too bad, though, 
that not enough was made of the fine 
material in the Hockey Club of New. 
York. Another year this organization 
should do better. 


The Golfer in War 


Among the golfers who have been 
wounded or killed in the European war 
are many whose names are not very well 
known over here, but there are a few 
whose careers were so bound up on the 
history of golf that they were known all 
over the world. They have served to 
lay the slander abroad at the beginning 


of the war that the golfer was moulded | 


of less patriotic clay than his fellows of 
the tennis courts and other branches of 
sport. Captain W. A. Anderson, of the 
Argyle and Sutherland Highlanders was 
one of the most promising of the golfers 


who was killed in the fighting in Flan- — 


ders, and the same regiment has lost 
David Kirkaldy, private, a member of 
the famous golfing family of that name. 
He was the son of the late Jack Kirk- 
aldy, and the nephew of Andrew and 
Hugh. Robert Maxwell has been to the 


front and returned, while Captain Cecil 
Hutchinson and Jack Graham have been 
Two golfers who have re- 


under fire. 
ceived the D. S. O. are Lieutenant At- 
kinson of the Cheshire Regiment and 
Lieutenant W. Maitland-Dougall of the 
Royal ery. 
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rang and rang that -bell; and 


the gate” that I would have 


Christ and Fifth Avenue 


By C. W. MILES 


This is the third installment of Mr. Miles’ narrative of expervences during a few hard ‘days in the ranks 
of New York’s unemployed. As the resuli of misfortune at sea, the author, an experienced jour- 


nalist, found himself in New York wunthout funds. 
churches on Fifth Avenue in search of assistance. 

- said, “I have undertaken to narrate—not to interpret.” 
Miles’ story in the hope that, although it is wholly narrative and personal, it will call out comment: 
and response that will throw clear light on one of the really great problems of the day. 


@@B-\O men gather grapes of thorns 

or figs of thistles?” Those words 
) were read by a miniature curate 
whose face just peeped above the lectern 
in St. Thomas’s Church while reading the 
second lesson of the morning service on 
Quinquagesima Sunday. And, as I 
stood at the back of the vast, scented 
congregation and listened to those words 
of the Master, I could not help thinking 
that I had been trying to gather grapes 


and figs when I should have expected 


nothing but thorns and thistles. 


The Parish House of St. Thomas’s is 
number 1 West Fifty-third street. It is 
part of the church building, that charm- 
ing architectural picture that attracts 
the elite on Sunday mornings. 

The entrance to the, Parish House is 
by a massive oaken door with glass peep- 
holes and big heavy rings by which the 


‘latch is turned. The peepholes are used 


by a negro butler who observes who 
comes knocking and possibly what kind 
of a car stands at the curb. I had no 
car, But I.was clean. 
that it would not be quite fair to ask a 
man for work and look as if I hadn't 
worked for years. I would give Dr. 
Stires every chance to do 
for what looked 
like aworthy case. But alas! 
My rumpled cloth hat was 
not of the style that brands 
the flock of St. Thomas’s. I 


then I caught sight of a black 
face glaring at me through 
the glass peephole. 

I signed to the “angel ‘at 
converse with him or with 
someone. The sombre sen-, } 
eschal pushed the door open 
an inch or two. | 

“What do you want?” he 
asked. 

“IT want to see Dr. Stires,” 


I had thought 


1. said as ki ndly as I know how. 


“Well, you kent see him. He aint 
here,” 

Considering that to be a decisive an- 
swer to my inquiry, the dutiful servant 
closed the door—gently. but‘ firmly. 

I rang the bell again. I mean I pushed 
the button a few times and without a 
word of warning, the door was pushed 
open with suck. force as almost to knock 
me off my feet. I was standing too close 
to the barricade. The negro filled the 
open spacé and said: .. 

“Din’ I tell you you eguldn’é see Dr. 
Stires? So what you standin’ roun’ for?” 

I made a step forward and he ,with- 
drew into the cloistered shelter of his 


lobby. I followed and he closed the door - 


behind me. I thought he was going to 
deal with me “harshly” but he was much 
calmer and said: 

“When I said you couldn’ see Dr. 
Stires I meant it. If you want to see 
one of the other gentlemen why don't 
you ask? You can see-one of the clergy- 


-men if you want.” 
I intimated that I wanted to see Dr. - 


Stires:and no one else. I also hinted, in 


answer to a rather fierce request, that 
the matter was personal. 


‘ 


A chance conversation. directed him to the 
Before beginning his account of what he found, he 
_ Harper’s WEEKLY, therefore, presents Mr. 


This was too much. All I got in reply 
was “Now we don’t want your kind roun’ 
here So get out of this as quick as you 
can,’ 

Further words of mine were futile. 
They were lost in the verbal onslaught 
upon my kind by the faithful doorkeep- 


“Get out of here when I tell you” he 
said. “If you don’ Want nobody else, 
you kent see Dr. Stires and I’m telling 
you to get out quick as you can.” 

He was a bigger man than I and 
looked strong. Discreetly I moved to 
the door and tried to open it. The thing 


was stuck. I tried all ways to move that 


door. It would not budge. 

“Push it!” yelled the negro. 
I pushed; but still it would not budge. 
» The command was repeated over and 
over again and I fought with the door 
for all I was worth, feeling every mo- 
ment that if I didn’t open it pretty soon 
I should get something on the head for 
my pains, Finally I turned to the ser- 
vant and asked him to help me. 

“T aint here to open doors for you,” 


_he said. 


And at that I couldn’t resist; and the 
following ensued. 
sisi “Are you not an employee 
of this church?” 
sf “Yes, I am, an’ I know my 
business.” 

“Then you are a servant of 
| Christ?” 

“Dont you stand there 
askin’ me questions. You 
og push that door open.- Push 


hard.” 


“Isn’t it part of your duty 
f _ to help strangers?” 
it | “T know my dooty and don’ 
have to be told by you what 
I got to do.” 
“But a servant of the——” 
“Tf you don’ open that door 
soon as you can I'll come. and 
open it for you and you'll go 


» bed 
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out of here quicker than 
came in.” 

His sudden advance 
in my direction gave me 
extra strength and the 
door opened letting me 
into God’s pure air as 
the heavy door slammed 
behind me. 

Nothing daunted, I 
returned the following 
day. This time I was 
let into the lobby im- 
mediately. Sitting just 
inside the door was an- 
other man—a compan- 
ion of the doorkeeper’s * 
I imagine. He had been 
‘witness to the dialogue 
on the previous day and 
, grinned now as I again 
asked for Dr. Stires— 
or one of the clergy. 
The negro told me to 
go upstairs. There was 
an elevator—a nice looking elevator, too 


* but I was told to walk up one flight. 
At the head of the first flight, three: 


or four women were busy chatting. I had 
been told to ask for Dr. Stires’ secre- 
tary. 

At the door of what appeared to be 
an office a lady_was in ardent converse 
with a sister of mercy, a woman whose 
calm face was a wonderful contrast to 
all the surrounding business. In seven 
minutes a genial and kindly lady came 
to me. When I said I wanted to see 
Dr. Stires and said that I wanted his 
advice—a talk with him—I was told 
that “some of the clergy would do quite 
as well.” One of the clergy had passed 
by me a few moments before and I 
had asked him if I could see someone. 
He had told me that the secretary would 
attend to me. 

The secretary told me that Mr. Jones 
+—-I am not altogether sure that that was 
the-name—would attend to me. 

Shortly, a grey-haired man came to me 
and asked why I wanted to see Dr. 
Stires. I said to him that I wanted advice 


New-York's Fifth Avenue Easter Parade 


and ‘that I was out of employment. 

“Til see you downstairs,” said the 
clergyman who, let us suppose, was Mr. 
Jones. He stepped into the elevator 
with my friend the negro at the helm. 
I was about to step in as well. But Mr. 
Jones pointed to the stairway and said: 
“Go down that way.” 

I went. 

At the foot of the stairs, Mr. Jones 
drew: me towards the street door and 
said he was very sorry but they could 
do nothing at the church, but if I went 
to the chapel on East Fifty-ninth street 
he was sure I could get relief there. But 
I emphasized that it was as much spirit- 
ual help as material assistance that I 
wanted. That was why I had wanted 
to see Dr. Stires. That’ made no dif- 
ferente. He had me right up against the 
door-and his hand was in the ring, as 
he spid it was impossible to see Dr. 
Stires except by written appointment 
and hen it was not a certain thing but 
that’ he was Dr. Stires’ personal repre- 
sentative and that all matters that 


were. not absolutely personal to the 


congregation. 


doctor were turned 
to him—the per- 
sonal representative. 
And before I knew it I 
was ushered into the 
street just where I had 
been before. | 
At 229 East Fifty- 
ninth street is the St. 
Thomas's House, erect- 
ed “To the Glory of 
God and in memory of 
Henry Keep Flower,” 
and stuck on the inside 
door of the establish- 
ment, when I arrived, 
was a card saying: “No 
more men today.” So 
I did not investigate 
further; but each day 
for several days I went 
there, and always that 
same 
faced me. Of course, 
perhaps I was rather 
late. But eight o’clock: in the morn- 
ing is not a very late hour to ask for 
work. 
But I know now where to see Dr. 


Stires and where to hear him preach the 


gospel. of Him who had nowhere to lay 
His head. Get in between the motor 
cars, brush among orchids and smell the 
richness of St. Thomas’s Sunday morn- 
Watch the shining 
cross borne on high between the lighted 
eandles. Hearken to the swelling music 
and the bell tones of boy choristers. 
Hear those words: “And there is no 
health in us.” Feel the power of the 
“Credo.” ‘See the flash of jewel as the 
preacher’s hand is upraised when his 
mellow and well-modulated voice re- 
sounds with “All authority hath been 
given unto me in heaven and on earth. 
Go ye, therefore, and make disciples of 
all the nations, baptising them in the 
name of the Father and of the Son and 
of the Holy Spirit; teaching them to ob- 
serve whatsoever I commanded you; 
and lo, I am with you always, even unto 
the end of the world.” 3 


Next week: The Rockefeller Bible Class. 


The Eth 


By HENRY ALLEN TUPPER 


ics of Ex-Presidents 


Special Commissioner, International Peace Forum 


written law of ethics should be as 

forceful and binding as the written 
law of jurisprudence. When such a 
gentleman has been placed in a position 
of honor and responsibility, and has been 
succeeded by one who is, with patience, 
sincerity and intelligence, attempting to 
fill honorably the trust that has been 
imposed upon him, is it not a violation 
of the ethics of culture and refinement, 


ie the life of a gentleman, the un- 


> 


for the retired gentleman to bitterly 
criticize. the acts of his successor? The 


burdens resting upon. the mind, and. 


heart of a president of the United States 
are unexpressibly great; the problems 


that are presented to him, for solution, _ 
‘are both delicate and grave; the inner 


facts,: that must often be considered, 
cannot, at times, be revealed to the 
public; and, necessarily, the President 
must, oftentimes, be the uplifted target 


for the sharp arrows of the uninitiated. 
The ex-president of the United States, 
having experienced the trials and tribu- 


lations of one of the most responsible 


positions on earth should act sympa- 
thetically and magnanimously toward the 
one who is hearing the burdens of this 
high, but onérous, calling. The ethics 
of ex-presidents surely should be the 
very refinement of unselfish gener- 
osity.’ 
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Spring is Near 


With a temperature of 40 deg. above 
zero, rain falling and a Baptist minister 
downtown carrying an umbrella, we 


about decided this morning that the | 


backbone of winter was finally broken. 
—The International Falls (Minn.) 
Journal, 


| Fossil Estate Not Grateful | 


We received from an unknown friend a 


-pair of turkey feet. During the time we 


have been running this paper we have 
received many _ things 


\ 


| 


"iin, 


i) 


write this in perfect peace and harmony 
with every one and wish to offend no 


one. 
—The Edison (N. C.) Observer. 


Vickery’s Dry Victory 

Lester Sanders ate 20 erackers in ex- 
actly five minutes at the Fair store Sat- 
urday and was presented with a new 
hat and 10,000 booster coupons by Mr. 
Vickery. The cracker eating contest 
proved very interesting. Five prizes 
were offered. 


‘—The Seneca (S.C.) Farm and Factory. 
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She Doesn’t Have to Pronounce It 


Mrs. Ray Coughanowr was the pleas- 
ant hostess last evening at her home on 
East Ridge street for the, members of 
the Amoma Society of the First Baptist 
Church. 

—The Brazil (Ind.) Times. 


Husband a Poor Cook 


My husband having posted me in the 
Bar Harbor Times, I wish to say that 
as for leaving his bed there was some 
mistake, there being only one bed in 

the house and that be- 


complimentary, such as 
dried pumpkins, fodder 
beans, .frozen potatoes, 


Planned Your Spring Campaign Yet ? 


longing to my mother. 
The board was so poor I 
had to | leave—Mrs. 


nubbins, but the pair of 


turkey feet is the limit. 
Darn a fellow who would 
ext the turkey and send 
the poor editor the feet. 
—The Pearlsburg (Va.) 

Virginian. 


When Men Market | ie 
| John Phillips called at ul |! | | 
‘the Thompson store and | A] 


asked for credit on a 
purchase. This was -re- 
fused by Mr. Thompson, 
whereupon Phillips drew 
a revolver and instructed 
his small son, who accom- 
panied him, to take a 
bucket of lard and run on. 
He then covered Thomp- 
son till he left the store, 
going south. Mr. Thomp- 
son reached for a loaded © 
shotgun and stepping out- 
side the door, fired the 
volley into Mr. Phillips, 
most, of it entering his 
lower limbs. As he fell 
he returned the fire, 
shooting twice at Mr. 
Thompson, but neither short reaching its 
mark. 

—The Clarksville (Ark.) Democrat. 


Necktie With a Message 


Atlas Peck was seen at preaching last 


Sunday with a aecktie on. He is either 


about to run for some office of get mar- 


ried again. | | 
—The Hogwallow (Ky.) Kentuckian. 
Slander Refuted 


I wish to correct a mistake published 
in the Hobbsville News last week about’ 
the Valentine party at the hotel, I want 
to say that it was not an old maids 
party or was it a childrens party, it was, 
a young folks party and we had a very 
nice time there being an even num- 
ber of young men and young ladies. I 


a 


Hazel L. Arey. 
—Card in the Bar Har-: 
bor (Me.) Times. 


A Lively Old Boy 


A Livingston youth 
who has reached only the 
ninetieth milestone in 
the journey of life, chal- 
lenges any youth of like 


yards for a nice piece of 
money. It pains us to 
notice the propensity 
shown by the youth of 
the present day to bet on 
foot races, “hoss” races, 
etc. It is a bad habit 
that will continue to 
fasten itself more strong- 
ly on them as they grow 
older. 
—The Brookfield (Mo.) 
Gazette. 


Playful Fellows 


Quite, a surprise was 


St. Joseph (Mo.) Nets-Prees. given John Palmer when 


Editor Knows Enough 


A fellow up in Charlotte wants to 
trade us a book for a little advertising 


space, the title of the book being 


“Where the Dead Have Gone,” but we 
don’t think we are going to turn over 
our advertising space, since, according 


to the advice we have had in hand all . 


our lives, there are not but two places. 
—The Rocky Mountain (N. C.) 
Telegram. 


On His Way 
We don’t know who will succeed us, 
but we sincerely hope he will receive the 
support due him, but we fear he will 
not, for there are more tightwads, big 
jacks and two-faced hypocrites in this 


town than any place we ever knew. 
—The Hiawatha (Kans.) Democrat. 


~ 


he went to bed one even- 

ing last week. He noticed something 

was out of place and soon discovere«| 

that six pigs had camped there for the 
night. | 

—The Merton (Wis.) Review. 


Propagation 


A. M. Posten of Navesink is one of 
the entries in the hen laying contest 
now being conducted by the Monmouth 
Poultry Club. He stands third so far. 

‘The Atlantic Highlands (N. J.) 
Monmouth Press. 


Also 


W. E. Johnson, Sr., was walking proud 
Sunday on account of the arrival of a 
fine black colt at his home. 

—The Athens (Tex.) 
. Review. 
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Japanese crowds queaee German prisoners of war from Tsing Tau. Baggage wagon at Saoshan Bay ready ai Japan’s 
march to the front. 


China and Japan—and America 


RANKNESS must be a mighty poor 
investment. Otherwise so astute a 
set of people as diplomatists the 

world over would certainly take a little 
more stock in it. But then the writer is 
not a Japanese diplomatist; neither is 
he talking to the saffron brocade of the 
Chinese foreign office. He is trying to 
talk to the American public. And to 
the American (clad in impatience much 
oftener than in his evening clothes) right- 
from-the-shoulder-ness seems to be more 
than meat or raiment—especially in a 
matter so far away (yet so near to his 
interest) and so intricate as this Far 
._ Eastern problem. Frankness therefore 

' shall be the keynote of the following— 
_ Whether my own countrymen like it or 
no. | 

Frankly then, what is Japan trying 
to do in China?—to China? 
Many things. Among others: 

Japan has wished and wishes today to 
plant herself firmly on continental Asia. 
For more than one compelling reason— 
the ever increasing and ever empty stom- 
achs of her people, for example. In 1913, 
the taxable land in Japan proper amount- 
ed to less than 36,750,000 acres. They 
included salt-pits, forests, ponds, marsh- 
es, plains, pastures. They fed and 
clothed—I do not know how—52,985,423 
men and women and children. The total 
area of the Japan proper is 148,756 
square miles of which something like 
16 per cent is said to be arable. At that, 


there are people who think that even" land 


that is ¢ rather high-colored work o 
mathematical art. (Now the golden 
state of California has her smiling 
155,652 square miles of area—6,696 
square miles more than the entire area 
of Japan proper, that is to say—and her 
children in 1910, numbered. 2,377,549, 
just about fifty millions less than those of 
Japan. And we are all familiar with the 
eloquent protests of the gentlemen from 
California at Washington against the in- 
vasion of the homes of the native sons 
by outsiders. But of course all this is 
an impertinent side remark.) To come 
back to the main theme, the aforesaid 
empty stomachs of the Japanese Empire 
are increasing at the rate of 1.2 per cent 


Japan could not. 


By ADACHI KINNOSUKE 


to 1.4 per cent a year. Under the cir- 
cumstances, the people of Japan should 
not be chided too severely if they steal 
a side glance or two over into their 
neighbors’ back yards. Manchuria, has 
363,610 square miles. They are not ever 
smiling and golden with the gold of 
ripening wheat and of oranges like Cali- 
fornia’s; still there they are, flat, monot- 
onous, utterly unpoetic, all the same 
very productive and nothing like the 
sterile shores of the Japanese islands or 
of Attica which are said to be only fit 
to produce men (a very questionable 
harvest)—not food. And on her 363,000 
square miles, Manchuria is supporting 
something less than 15,000,000 people. 
At the time of the Russo-Japanese war 
the Japanese scaled their neighbor’s back 
fence into his back yard. It was not a 
pretty. performance. And after chasing 
the enemy out of the said back yard, the 
Japanese tried their best to lose their 
way back home—another rather unhand- 
some performance. Very naturally the 
Chinese did not like it. 

Another reason, quite as serious as the 
empty stomachs.and more pressing, is 
something like this: 

Japan knows today, and has known 
for some time, that she is a belated and 
poverty-stricken edition of England in 
the extreme East. She knows that she 
is so much like England—in geographical 
position and somewhat in her political 
statu us. She knows she is so unlike Eng- 

—in her poverty, in her resources, 
in su*plus wealth and in the utter ab- 
sence of strong colonial support. This 
strikes her home right in the vital ques- 
tion of national defense—the first law 
of existence, self-defense. England, with 
the gfeatest navy in the world, and her 
money, could sleep the sleep of peace 
with( at having Belgium, Holland and 
north »rn France under the Union Jack. 
: So she took Korea. 
Theré are people who say that the 
Japanese absorption of Korea was a 
righteous and benevolent thing. Japan 
is not saying anything. She knows that 
she is treating Korea and the Koreans 
somewhat better than Russia would have 
done: she knows that the Russian domi- 


nance of Korea meant a long lingering 
death for herself, for which she has_no 
particular taste. This is the light in 
which Japan reads her destiny and her 
problems. This is precisely the light in 
which her friends refuse ever and per- 
sistently to read her actions. « 

And this jis precisely the light, too, 
which would make the recent demands 
of Japan on China clear, full of mean- 
ing, even if it does not put a pair of 
angel wings upon them. 

Japan wishes to succeed to the Ger- 
man rights in the Province of Shang- 


tung, the lease of Kiauchau, the eer : 


and mining concessions, etc. 
Now, the Bay of Kiauchau is a bit of 
picture-like water; Occidentals in China 


“have converted it int a sort of summer— 
resort more or less fashionable. 
: other merits beside the artistic. 


It has 
Any one 
who gives half an eye to the map of 
China can hardly fail to see them—the 


merits which the Kaiser and his ad- 


mirable advisers saw the minute a 
Shantung mob killed a few German mis- 
sionaries who had strayed too far inland. 
The Shantung promontory is the south- 
ern lip of the historic Gulf of Pehchili 
at the head of which stands Tientsin— 
the port of Peking, Liaotung Penninsula 
tipped with Port Arthur is the northern 
lip of the gulf. Japan occupies Port 
Arthur already. The master or mistress 
of Kiauchau and of Port Arthur can en- 


joy the sunset on the Pehchili’ with a 


measure of comfort—Asian-politically 
speaking. There are people who say that 
such a mistress can write the destiny of 
the North China in whatever color in the 
said sunset she chooses, but .of course 
they are something of a poet. One thing 
is certain: such a mistress can turn the 
Gulf into a sort of buffer-water between 
herself and her enemy to be—be she the 
New China or the revised edition of the 
Eastern Empire of Russia. Japan has 
tried long and hard to create a buffer state 
on land and she is succeeding fairly well 
in her work in Manchuria and Korea. 
Now a naval counterpart of it would be 
very dear to her dream of the peace of 
her own being—which some of her sons 
call the “Peace of the Far East,” because 
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_Asia—she has always had 
. all she could do in look- 
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they can not always tell those two 


things apart. 

Now, above is a soldier’s view. 
At that, it is purely defensive—a 
self-defensive one. The Japanese 
are not all soldiers, though; a few 
farmers still remain and traders 
and producers, and they who toil 
for their feed. And the Japanese 
occupation of Kiauchau has .an- 
other significance which is very 
much more vital—both to herself,. 
to China and to Europe and 
America—than its military mean- 
ing. (For Japan has not, never 
has had since the. death of Toyo- 
tomi Hideyoshi, any such 
top-heavy day dream as 
the aggressive military 
ambition on continental 


ing after her own prec- 
ious life.) Kiauchau may 
be converted into a link 
between Japan and the 
South China—that is the 
all-important meaning of 
the Japanese occupation 
of the port. The South 
China is the home of the 
real Chinese—the Chil- 
dren of Han; it is the 
only China worth any 
considerable amount | of 
trouble. Commercially; 
industrially and 
ly speaking, it is “it.” It 
takes over per 
-cent of our Chinese 
trade. Kiauchau is not 
Hong-kong,: neither is it 
Shanghai; it is doubtful 
whether it can ever de- 
velop into even a coun- 
terfeit imitation of e:ther 
of the great distributing 
points for the South 
China. Of course, with 
all the crimes Japan has 
been accused of, she has 
never yet been told that 
she can hold a candle to 
England as far as im- 
modesty in tradal domi-- 
nance is concerned. With 
all that, Kiauchau is bet- 
ter and. with a network 
of railway in the hinterland, it may be 
able to introduce Japan effectively into 
the heart of the Yangtse valley. That 
then, is the reason why Japan is asking 
China to transfer thé. lease from Ger- 
many to Japan. 

But what sacred or profane right has 
Japan to demand the transfer? 

None whatever. 

That is to say, she has a good deal 
more grace to ask for it than the 
“Christian” grace with which Germany 
had demanded and got it in March, 1898. 
Moreover, Japan, in her excess humility, 
is asking China for something which is 
not hers at all. I mean the ninety-nine 
year lease. of Kiauchau. Japan did 
something like that with China once 
before—at the end of the Russian war, 
she asked China’s consent for the transfer 
of the Liaotung lease. It is simply a 
matter of form—as far as China is con- 
cerned. And it is wonderful how much 
of patriotic indignation, among the Chi- 


- nese officials this mere matter of form 


has aroused. (At the time of the Ger- 
man seizure of Kiauchau in 1897, and its 


per cent. to 1.4 per cent a year. 


, In 1910, the United States sold 


Tsing Tau capital of the German colony in China. Plowing near Kyoto. 
“The empty stomachs of the Japanese Empire are increasing from 1.2 
) Japanese should not be chided. too 
severely if they steal a glance into their neighbors’ back yards.” 


lease in 1898, the gentlemen of Tsun-li 
Yamen, as the Chinese foreign office was 
then called, did not seem to show either 
patriotism or dignation so as any one 
could... notice it (another impertinent 
aside). 

But these are, after all, a matter of 
mere academic interest to America and 
the American. The American query 
that calls for answer is: What does the 
Japanese occupation. of Kiauchau and 
her dominant influence in Shangtung 
spell for American and her tradal inter- 
est in China? 

There is a fairy tale abroad in the 
United States (and the I-am-from-Mis- 
souri section o:’ the hard-headed practical 
America is perhaps the most fecund 
nursery for fairy tales of the most ex- 
travagant plumage which shows how 
pretty is the administration. of poetic 
justice)—the fairy tale which says that 
if Japan were to enter any section of 


‘continental Asian market, then good bye 


for American trade in the particular 
section. The best antidote I know for 
a fairy talesis « naked fact. Here is one: 


European wares. 


to Korea $130,000 worth of Ameri- 
' can goods. In the opening days 
of 1904, Japanese influence over 
Korea became paramount; the 
February of the year saw the 
signing of the now historic treaty 
which brought the Korean admin- 
istration definitely under the Jap- 
anese guidance. In that same 
year, American exports into Korea 
mounted to $1,043,809; not quite 
one thousand per cent over the 
figure of 1900, but pretty close to 
it. In 1910, Korea was formally 
annexed to the Empire of Japan; 
| and the American imper- 
tation into Korea in the 
years following are: 
$1,602,000 in 1910; 
$2,130,000 in-1911; and 
$3,230,000 in 1912. All 
of which seems to show 
that Japan is not the 
worst “drummer” Ameri- 
can goods has had in the 
East. 

In Manchuria, as in the 
other sections of the East, 
Standard Oil people are 
making kerosene “The 
Light of Asia” in a much 
more extensivé@%ense—if 
not, quite.so profound or 
sacred one—than the 


teachings of Buddha, 
Lord of Grace. And any 
one of the American 


houses who would take 
the trouble of the Stan- 
dard Oil people—or even 
one-third of it, would reap 


sure of success and re- 
ward in Manchuria than 
most of the Japfnese 
houses now engaged in the 
trade there. 

America and Europe, 
for some reason past all 
our heathen understand- 
ings, have insisted in tar- 
and-feathering Japan the 
moment. she pokes her 
nose into the continental 
Asian affairs. Yet as 
the pioneer missionary- 
booster of the American 
Not, that she 
has played a star role from vir- 
tuous aspirations—heaven forbid!—of 
doing unasked-for and ‘out-of-the-way 
service to her eastern friends. Not 
that. .From an entirely opposite mo- 
tive in fact—of competing against 
the Occidental traders and tradal ac- 
tivities in the Far East. But what re- 
sulted from all her efforts was this: She 
has succeeded in creating among the 
Asian people—among her own people 


more than among any other races of the 


East—an ever-expanding and insistent 
demand for *foreign wares—a much 
ereater demand than her limited means 
could supply. Hankau and a few other 
Yangtse points are a picturesque and 
illuminating illustration of this fact. But 
of them later, 

If tradal open door is the one thing 
which worries America, the Japanization 
of the entire Far. East would not be’such 
a bad thing. Kindly refer to the customs 


returns of that American importation - 


into Japan and to the history of its 
growth and be convinced. 


an infinitely greater mea- 
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The 


HE futility of the short session of 
Congress to enact any general 


legislation, even two of the ap-. 


propriation bills having failed of passage, 
has called sharp attention to the rules 
of the Senate. The discovery has been 
made that these rules are for the ob- 
struction of business and not for its 
facilitation. The failure of the Senate 
to pass all the good legislation which the 
House had enacted during the extra ses- 
sion and the long session has of course 
imposed a penalty upon the country, it- 
self; but the price will be well worth 


the paying if Senatorial constituents ° 


during the-interim before another ses- 
sion convenes can impress upon the 
minds of Senators’ the importance of 
attending to the business of the country. 
The long fight on the ship purchase bill 
established beyond controversy the fact 
that & determined minority, with a 
knowledge of the rules of the Senate and 
sufficient plrysical endurance to. stand 
the strain, can effectually prevent action 
by the majority. The further fact was 
developed that such a minority can pro- 
habit any such change in the rules of 
the Senate as would enable the majority 
to do business. And here the rules of 
the Senate come into direct conflict with 
the Constitution of the United States. 
The Constitution declares that ‘each 
house may determine the rules of its 
proceedings.” The, Senate is no longer 
able to determine the rules of its pro- 
ceedings except by unanimous consent; 
the ordinary principles of parliamentary 
law no longer apply. ‘On the theory that 
the Senate is a continuing body, the 
rules.of the Senate of 1915 are those 
which are inherited from all preceding 


Senates, including the first, which have — 


not been repealed or miodified. The 
Senate of 1806 tied the hands of all suc- 
ceeding Senates. The original rules of 
the Senate provided that the motion for 
the previous question might be enter- 
tained while a question was pending in 
the Senate. The Senate of 1806 struck 
out this provision. So that.a minority 
of three, let us say, each able to talk for 
eight hours at a stretch, can effectually 
prevent the majority from terminating 
the rule of unlimited.debate which now 
prevails. The rule of the Senate put 
the country itself in peril. Suppose a 
small minority of Senators, because of 
their un-American allegiance’ to some 
foreign country, should be found stand- 
ing in the way of an act of Congress 
necessary to the nation’s safety or peace. 
They could: successfully withstand the 


passage of the needed legislation; and 


with equal success they could prevent 
the adoption of.any rule which would 
enable the majority to have its will. 


This may be’ an imaginary condition. 
But the actual condition is that Privilege | 


finds its last stronghold in the United 
States Senate. It is not because the ma- 
jority now is controlled by Privilege, 
but because a Privilege-controlled mi- 
nority can forestall the will of the ma- 
jority. 

When Norris, of Nebraska, then serv- 
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ing in the House, effected the revolu- 
tion which dethroned Speaker Cannon 
as Chairman of the Rules Committee, 
and incidentally made the Speaker 
merely a presiding officer, his motion to 
change the rules of the House was held 
by the House to be a matter of the 
highest constitutional privilege, the 
House by a majority vote overruling 
the decision of the Speaker to the con- 
trary. It has been suggested, with no 
small degree of force, ,that when the 
next Senate convenes it should declare 
its constitutional privilege of formulat- 
ing a new set of rules, should state that 
until the new rules were adopted gen- 
eral principles of . parliamentary law 
should prevail, such as are embraced in 
Jefferson’s Manual, which pgovides for 
the call for the previous question; and 
that the previous question should be 
called on this resolution. Vice-President 
Marshall, during the conflicts of the 
short session, very properly refused to 
allow the majority by’ “strong arm” 
methods to transgress the rules under 
which the Senate had been acting, but 
with a new session the case. would be 
different. In any event, a majority vote 
would over-rule the decision of the chair. 


STILL another reform of the rules of 

the Senate is necessary. The procedure 
now is as follows: A bill is introduced 
and referred to a committee; it goes 
upon the calendar under Rule VIII. Any 
bills, under Rule VIII, can be taken up 
on motion by a majority vote during 
what is called the mortiing hour, the 
first two hours of the session, and if not 
disposed of before the expiration . of 


these two hours, becomes the unfinished. 


business, which is regularly taken up 
at the expiration of morning business 
daily until disposed of, though it may be 
temporarily laid aside. But there is no 
provision, as in the rules of the House, 
for a regular taking up of the calendar 
under Rule VIII. The House has 
“Calendar Wednesday,” in which the 
committees of the House in the order 
of their rank, take up the -bills which 
they have favorably reported, each com- 
mittee having two or three Wednesdays, 
as the case may be, for the disposition 
of the measures they have presented 
to the House. Under another House rule 
a committee that is slow in reporting 
a bill can be discharged from consid- 
eration of it and the bill placed upon 


what is known as the unanimous consent. 


calendar. Every other month the unani- 
mous consent calendar is reached and the 


bills placed thereon are taken up. Fre- 


quently a member reserves the right to 
object until the bill is explained, when 
he may withdraw his objection or enter 
it. On unanimous consent days, after 
considering bills on the calendar for 
some hours, any bill reported by a com- 
mittee may be called up by its advocates 
under suspension of the rules, the Speak- 
er agreeing to recognize members in ad- 
vance for this purpose. Under this pro- 


cedure in the House it takes a two- 


thirds majority to pass a bill, but the 


Impotent Senate | 


rules facilitate instead of retard busi- 


~ 


ness; and prolonged filibustering under . 
the suspension of the rules is impossible. — 


But now in the short session of Con- 
gress which has recently passed into his- 
tory, the Senate did not consider the 
calendar under Rule VIII until the last 
week of the session, and then with the 
stipulation that only bills to which there 
was no objection by any Senator could 
be passed; that is, the Senate rules put 
it into the hands of such reactionaries as 
Gallinger, Smoot, Penrose, on the Re-- 
publican side, or Overman, or Bankhead, 


9on the Democratic side, to object to any 


measure which might have passed the 


House by an overwhelming majority and ' 


had been duly considered and favorably 
reported by a unanimous vote of the 


Senate committee considering it. Speak- 


ing of the one man power of the Presi- 
dent of the United States in the veto of 
legislation, how do the American people 
relish the idea of giving to Senator Pen- 


‘rose the power to veto legislation which 


may be urgently desired by the majority 
of the American people and opposed only 
by selfish interests in Pennsylvania? Just 
to illustrate from the Record: 

Smoot objected to the bill establishing 
a legislative reference bureau; Gallinger 
to one’ making it unlawful for a member 
of Congress to solicit funds for a political 
organization; Warren to the resolution 
limiting expenditures for telegrams sent 
or received by Senators; (its a long way 
to Wyoming); Gallinger to a resolution 


for investigating the methods and prac- 


tices of the Louisville & Nashville Rail- 
road; Penrose to the bill for the purpose 
of securing an adequate supply of radium - 


for government and other hospitals in 


the United States—(A Pittsburg manu- 
facturer virtually controls the radium 
supply of this country. It is estimated 
that 200 people die from cancer daily in 
the United States). Weeks objected to 
the bill providing for a building for the 
Department of Justice, on behalf of 
Senator Root who was absent. Gallinger 
objected to the bill to create a Bureau 
of Labor Safety in the Department of 
Labor. Subsequently he withdrew his 
objection and Overman renewed it. 
Gallinger objected to the bill amending 
the laws relating to publicity of contri- 
butions and expenditures in the nomina- 
tion and election of Representatives and 
Senators, claiming that he desired to 
offer an amendment. Bristow was per- 
suaded to withdraw his objection to an 
amendment to the Federal Reserve Act 


deemed necessary by the Federal Re=*“. 


serve Board, for which relief much 
thanks. Penrose, of course, objected to 
the resolutign praposing to amend the 
rules of the Senate relating to debate. 
Smoot objected to the bill permitting 
the manufacture of denatured alcohol 
by a cheaper process. It is understood. 
that Standard Oil also objected. | 

The Palmer Child Labor Bill had 


passed the House by a vote of 233 to 43. 
About the same time the Legislature of 
North Carotina defeated a bill to raise 
the age limit for the employment of 


° 


“ 


| 
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| 
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vice of unlimited debate. T 
' doubt be joined by the three progressive 
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children from 12 to 14, to change the 
hours of labor of children under 16 in 
factories from eleven hours to eight 
hours a day, and to provide for factory 


inspection, without which the law has. 


been a dead letter. The cotton manu- 


'facturers’ lobby which had prevented 
state legislation were greatly alarmed: 


lest Federal legislation should restrict 
their exploitation of young children; and 


‘they appealed to Senator Overman, not 


in vain. No one has been able to say 
“child labor” in the Senate of the Unit- 
ed States for the past ten years without 
Senator Overman’s rising and saying in 
effect, “Please get off my sore toe.” 
There were probably other Senators from 
New England and Pennsylvania, and 
from the four southern cotton manufac- 
turing states, who would have objected 
if it had been necessary; but Senator 
Overman was entirely willing to take the 
responsibility, as the Record shows: 

“The bill H. R. 12292, to prevent in- 
terstate commerce in the products of 
child labor and for other purposes was 
announced as next in order. _ 

“MR. OVERMAN: Let the bill go 
over.” 

Senator Overman is chairman of the 
Committee on Rules. He is opposed to 
any proposal for the limitation of debate 


and his committee has adversely report- - 


ed any resolution looking toward that 
end. Ostensibly it is the fear that the 
triumphant Republicans may some time 
pass a force bill for the South that in- 
fluences Senator Overman; but undoubt- 
edly he, desires the privilege of talking 
to. death any bill that prohibits the ex- 
ploitation of children in factories. So it 
happens that a few textile manufacturers 
in a few states, with the rules of the 
Senate unchanged, will be able to post- 
pone, if not to defeat, the passage of 
the Federal Child Labor Bill. How do 
the American people like that idea? 

It is worthy of note that before the 
Senate adjourned a committee of 41 
Democratic Senators petitioned Senator 
Kern, majority leader, for a change in 
the rules of the Senate prohibiting the 
They will no 


Democrats whose terms begun on March 
4th, Phelan, Johnson and Husting. Other 
Democratic Senators and most of the 
members of the minority are opposed to 
yielding the privilege which each re- 
serves for himself of effectually blocking 
legislation to which he may object. But 
when we consider that the American 
people forced a previous Senate to en- 
dorse by a two-thirds vote the consti- 
tutional amendment for the popular 
election of Senators, the persuading the 
Senate to change its own rules, so that 
legislation can be enacted when the re- 
sponsibile majority ‘so decrees, is not 
such a hopeless task as it might seem. 
It is the greatest question, before the 
people since the‘autocratic rule of Speak- 
er Cannon was overthrown. | 


High Finance 


The doctor was accosted by a woman 
whom he remembered to have seen, but 
whose name he did not know. 

“I suppose,’ she said, “that you're 
getting a good fee for attendin’ the little 
Smith boy?” 

“Well, yes, pretty good. But why?” 


“Well, I ’ope you won't forget that my — 


little Algy threw the brick that ‘it ‘im.” 


Reed on the Job 


Because of the gathering of the polo, golf and 
tennis clans on the Pacific Coast for the series 
of events in. connection with the Panama-Pacific 
¢ Exposition, HARPER’S WEEKLY has sent Herbert 
Reed, its amateur sport expert, to California 
for a two-months sporting pilgrimage, the re- 
sults of which will appear in early issues of the 
WEEKLY. Mr. Reed will treat what he finds in 


_ the broad spirit that should appeal to sportsmen 
of every section of the country. 


of the reméte 


The Agency of a United People 


A striking comparison between a 
homogeneous country and a hetero- 


geneous group of countries is ob- 
tained by placing over the map of 
the United States the map of Europe. 
These represent the same area— 
about 3,000,000 square miles—if a 
provinces of 


Russia are omitted. 

Europe has the advantage in pop- 
ulation, with. more than four times as 
many people as the United States; in 
the number of large cities, with two 
and a half times as many cities of 
over 100,000 population. 


Yet the United States, a compara- 
tively young country, has outstripped 
Europe in the diffusion of civiliza- 
tion, because of its wonderfully 
greater means of communication 
between all parts of its area. The 
United States not only excels in trans- 
portation facilities, but it has nearly 
three times as many telephones as 
Europe, or about eleven times as 
many in relation to population. — 


By the completion of the Trans- 
continental Line we now talk from 
one end of this country to the 


other, while in Europe the longest . 


conversation is no farther than 
from New York to Atlanta, and 


even that depends on the imperfect 
co-operation of unrelated systems. 


Europe, with twenty-five countries 
and many different . languages, 
serves as an illuminating ‘contrast to 
the United States, with one language 
and a homogeneous people, despite 
the fact that our population has 
been derived from all parts of the 
world. 


During the last forty years the: 


steadily extending lines of the Bel! 
System have contributed in no small 
measure to this amalgamating of 
different races. 


The latest achievement—the link- 
ing of coast to coast—has given 
greater force to the national_motto, 


“E, Pluribus Unum.” 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 
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Friends and others who follow the hiss or the Withe whistle of the-Safety Valve will observe that the page this 
week has a new head. They will observe also that it is symbolic—the gentleman writing, on the left, being en- 
gaged in caustic criticism and the youth on the right being by way of emitting the slogan “E-e-yah!” denoting 
exhortation. We would draw our readers’ attention, furthermore, to the fact that the written adverse criticism 
will probably come to our attention in due time, whereas the vocal exercise that would be encouraging if we heard 
ut cannot in the nature of things reach our ears. We sometimes like to think that is the reason we don’t hear it, 
anyhow.—ENGINEER SAFETY VALVE. 


Navy Personnel 
By McGrecor 
[NX the issue of February 13, Mr. Ken- 


neth B, Ellison says: “MeGregor 


makes the statement that for the first 
time in many years the United States 
Navy has a full complement of enlisted 


INVESTMENTS 


Farm 


6 Mortgages 


If your money is not earning you 6 per cent 
net, why not put it in a first mortgage farm loan? 
That ig the safest investment you can make as 
farm lands are not affected by war or conditions 
that make other classes of securities unsafe. 


We loan our own money in conservative amounts 


improved farms, and we offer these mortgages 


to investors to net them 6 per cent. We collect 
the interest and look after the loan generally, and 
remit to the holder without charge. 

Write for particulars and a list of mortgages. 


SECURITY STATE BANK 


DETROIT, MINNESOTA 


MARCH 1, 1915 


That was my twenty- 
third business birthday . 


SURE. I have’ had more than _ twenty- 
three years business experience, for since 
1884 I have been making NORTH DAKOTA 
FARM MORTGAGES—31 years. 

BUT, since Mar. 1, 1892, I have been 
making and selling NORTH DAKOTA FARM 
MORTGAGES as WALTER L. WILLIAMSON. 

THANKS to staunch and loyal business . 
riends and patrons, I have sold about Four 

illion Dollars of NORTH DAKOTA FARM 
MORTGAGES—without the loss of one dollar 
of principal or interest. 

SATISFACTORY. APPRECIATED, well 
I guess so, for many old patrons are still 
buying, and-new patrons are continually be- 
ing placed on our books. 

Every detail that goes to the making of an 
absolutely secure and gquilt-edged Farm 
Mortgage which my 31 years residence and 
business experience, makes for character, 
reputation and business standing, are the 
recommendation and guarantee back of a 


WALTER L. WILLIAMSON 
FARM MORTGAGE 
Lisbon, North Dakota 


men, whereas in Life for the same week, 
the editor states that the Navy is many 
thousands men (10,000 I think he says) 
short. Here is an issue, not of opinion, 
but of fact, etc.” 

In the annual report of the Secretary 
of the Navy, page 25, it is stated “that 
the Navy’s authorized complement, 
‘which was short for several years, was 
completely filled in May, 1914, that 
recruiting had to be suspended in order 
not to exceed the limit authorized by 
law, and that a waiting list of applicants 
for enlistment had to be established.” 

There is no doubt about these facts. 

But there have been various estimates 
made as to the complement that should 


be authorized by law for manning all 


vessels that might possibly be used in 
case of war. The editor of Life has 
adopted one of these loose estimates as 


his opinion. Victor Blue, Chief of the . 


Bureau of: Navigation, calculates that 
there would be a shortage of 4565 en- 
listed men necessary “to man all vessels 
serviceable for war purposes.” But be- 
cause of the improbability that all such 
vessels would be used in war he adds: 
“After due consideration of the fore- 
going figures the bureau sees no neces- 
sity for asking for an increase of enlisted 
personnel this year but believes that it 


will be necessary to do so next year.” - 


So the issue is not one of fact between 
McGregor and the editor of Life but 
one of opinion between the editor and 
the Chief of the Bureau of Navigation. 

Washington, D. C. 


On England 
By Francis J. 


A MONGST other things this is a war 
of ideas, a war between a decadent, 
democratic Christianity, and an ener- 
getic Greek idealism, in which to all ap- 
pearances the former shall receive its 
final kick. | 
A nation which burned Joan of Arc 
at the stake, which permitted a Chat- 
terton to commit suicide because of the 
fear of starvation, which drove Byron 
and Shelley from its shores and let its 
greatest lyric poet Robert Burns die like 


a wastrel, which sent Oscar Wilde to 


jail for two years instead of to a san-— 


atorium, which cynically smears the nude 
with a sack and fears all art like sin, 
such a nation must be eventually forced 
to relinquish its strange hold on insane 
morality on the world. 

Although Prussianism has ever been 
the enemy of a sloppy, inefficient democ- 
racy, it has never attempted to destroy 
the natural in humanity. A reign of 
filthy virtue such as Victoria inaugurat- 
ed has never scourged the art life of 
Germany, and would never have been 
tolerated there. 

England is a land of conventional 
cowards, of smug, church-going money- 


bags, and a degenerate proletariat, and 


America is her confidante and mouth- 
piece. This war has been a physic to 
England; it has relieved her of a part 
of her snobbery, hypocrisy and cant. 
England has been the enemy of all 
art, and for the sake of art in the future 
she must be humbled. England’s tri- 
umph means a reign of terror in fanati- 


cal virtue. 
‘Buffalo, N. Y. 


Truth 


-By Marcaret ANNEKE 


GINCE the beginning of the war I have 
tried to follow journalism, in general, 


to ascertain as well as possible the guid- . 


ance and drift of the-American mind in 
the present situation. I declared that 
you, Mr. Hapgood, were making a des- 
perate effort to grow {alse opinion in 
the receptive minds of our people. Need- 
less to say, my principle would not al- 
low me to support your WEEKLY but 
curiosity led me to read what you had 


-to say, from the library circulations. 


For spite of the heartbreaking untruths 


you have allowed yourself to publish I 


have forced myself to believe that you 
are not the deliberate scoundrel one 


might think, and that underneath your 


motive was an honorable one—I gather 
that, in spite of your morbid bait, your 
attempts are, in gradual degrees to 


bring the masses to the only right way | 
*of regarding this terriblé war—with the 
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to both sides. 
- self fair inasmuch as you have published 
letter after letter by sane and big think- 


_ practice it. 
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eyes of an honest onlooker who is square 
-*You have proven your- 


ing personalities, such as Orchelle. Let 
ters that have borne more weight than 
your entire magazine articles since Aug. 
Ist. You have made yourself a martyr 
and openly allowed the public to read 


- these just lines with reproachful eyes 


on you. Is after all your aim one for 
truth. Aren’t you convinced that for 
steady diet truth will win. Everybody 
loves truth though he may not always 
Are we not all born with 


the foundation of truth? Does not this 


hankering for morbid sensation die its 


natural death and the sun of truth prove 


its rays upon right and wrong? 
Duluth, Minn. 


How About Masonry 


By Ropert L. Vinyarp 


‘FLERE in the mountains, at one of 


Uncle Sam’s few postoffices above 


timberline, a regular weekly solace is | 


the arrival of your paper. 
Surrounded largely by men of foreign 


birth, most of whom, by the way, are 


German sympathizers, your_ comments 
on the war are greatly enjoyed. 
Apropos of the editorial in the cur- 
rent issue on Religion Today, I would 
like to refer the “distressed reader” in 
Chicago to Masonry as the fulfillment of 
his desire. I believe I am betraying no 


_ secret when I say that one of Masonry’s 


secrets is its simplicity, and that in con- 
fining the labors of its followers to cor- 
recting the faults of each one his own, 
it accomplishes, if strictly adhered to, 
exactly the result both “distressed read- 
er’ and. Harper’s edition so fervently 
desire. I take it this world has to be 
saved individually. 

Arastra, Colorado. 


Swat the Hyphen 
By J. M. Horton. 


| I HAVE no letterhead so will tell you 


that I am a Southern California 
orange grower formerly, for twenty 
years, principal of high schools in New 
York, Oregon, and California. My prej- 
udices (?) previous to this war were 
pro-German and anti-British; but I am 
frank to say that, in my humble opinion 
the Germans of Germany have lost all 
right to sympathy in this struggle, and 
that the Germans in America are fast 
losing what little they have left.. 

I have lately become a subscriber for 
Harper’s WEEKLY and am writing to 
commend you for the determined stand 
you take in holding up the real culprits 
to the execration of mankind. May your 
pen become. even more proficient and 
your deterniination stronger in your 
Swat-the-Hyphen compaign. 

Fillmore, Calif. 


Preserve Free Speech 


By MartHa SHEPPARD LIPPINCOTT 


HY should any law be made to pre- 


vent free speech and protect any 
religion that cannot. bear the light - of 
truth thrown upon it? 

Any church that cannot stand the 
light of public opinion thrown about it 
must have some dark corners that 
should have a searchlight thrown on it to 


see what is the matter with it that it 


, cannot bear free speech and-truth. 


We should investigate what is desired 
te be kept hidden and let the people 


know what kind cf religion they are: 


worshiping. 

Any church that cannot stand the 
light of truth must #e wrong and should 
not exist. 

No true Christian religion need be 
afraid of the light of truth and we cer- 
tainly -would be disgracing our nation 
and putting it in a dangerous position to 
make laws to prevent free speech and 
thus allow crime to be hidden while 
tyranny rules. 
ing but aid corruption and aid in the 
downfall of a nation. | 

Let us preserve free speech and our 
right to expose any wrong, then we can 
help our nation to live, otherwise it 


would perish through corruption, and 


tyranny rule. Do not close your eyes 


-and set. the seal of death upon them. 


Remember the fate of Mexico. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


A Cheer 
C. P. ZonpERVAN 


(THROUGH HarPer’s WEEKLY and 
Norman Hapgood I am beginning to 
see. the light, on some subjects, that 
previous to my subscription were dark. 
Indianola, Iowa. 


Such laws could do noth- ° 


“MADE AT 


IF YOU ARE 
SINGLE or MARRIED 


wife or a mother—husband or a 
father—son or a daughter, you 
will profit by reading these plain, 
straight from the shoulder, home 
talks. 1200 -pages, 300 ilustra- 
’ tions, 80 in colors 


$2.00 


Send for table of contents. _ 
Send for opinions of prominent people. FREE. 


MURRAY HILL PUB. CO. 
123 Lexington Avenue New York, N. Y, 


NOT. A MEDICINE BUT 


GOOD> OLD ALE 


The Old-Fashioned Svring Tonic is 


EVANS’ STOUT. It helps to make _— 


Rich Red Blood 
SOLD BY ALL GOOD DEALERS 


| C. H, EVANS & SONS (Estab. 1786) Hudson, N.Y. 


“hele 


S%Z7OU CAN DIE WITHOUT ASSISTANCE—But it takes brains to live! 


The Touchstone puts 


the kibosh on superstition and fanaticism of all kinds and teaches Commonsense in Health, 


Sk Living and Right Thinking. 


It generates Brain-Electricity and Nerve Force. 


’d. by Elvert Hubbard, Freddie Welsh, Lightweight Champion, Physical Culture Magazine, 


- Emerson Institute of Efficiency, doctors, 
Fine Art of Getting the Most out of Life. 


teachers, 
Postpaid, $1.00. 


and People with Power Plus who know the 
f after one week’s inspection you 


are not satisfied, return the book and get your money back. 


J. W. BECKMAN, EAST AURORA, New York 


cises. The 
child. 


regular price. I will also include a complete body-build- 
ing course of instructions containing 24 selected exer- 
MUSCLE BUILD 
ments of any person—weak or strong—man, woman or 
Can be used to exercise any muscle in the body. 


A-CHEST EXPANDER ALSO 

| with each outfit, I will give an extra handle, WITHOUT 
CHARGE, by which the MUSCLE BUILDER can instant- 
ly be converted into a. most effective Chest Expander to 
be used for developing the chest and lungs. 
vantage of this opportunity while it lasts. 


_ My $3.00 Exerciser 00 
Reduced to $ 1x 


Until further notice I will send one complete %.* 


MUSCLE BUILDER NN 


to any reader of Harper’s 
Weekly upon receipt of 
1.00—just one-third the 


ER will meet the require- 


Take ad- 
Send your 


10c a Copy 


Ameriéa. 


ee $4.00 a Year 


The fearlessness of its editorials and the 
scholarly atmosphere of its pages have 
made ‘THE NATION pre-eminent as the 
periodical read by the best minds in- 


Send $1.00 with this advertisement for 4 months’ trial  ; 


THE NATION, 20 Vesey Street, New York namay 
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